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ABSTRACT 

A Statistical description of the current social and 
economic status of black Americans is presented in this report* Tjie 
focus is on the changes which have occurred in the 1970 •s in 
population distribution, income, education, employment, family 
composition, health, voting, and other major aspects of life. 
Comparisons are made with the mid- and late 1960«s« The time period 
used varies in the report; however, the most current data available 
are always presented. Generally, to date, the 1970«s characterized by 
a mixed pattern of development as compared witih the 1960«s, the 
decade when major social and economic advances were made by blacks • 
Blacks have shown continued progress in education and the acquisition 
of elected offices. In other areas such as income, the picture is 
particularly mixed with significant regional and family status 
variation, although the overall income ratio bet^ween black and white 
families has declined. Most of the estimates in this r.epprt are based 
on data from the Current Population Survey of the Bureau of the 
Census. Other data were provided by various governmental agencies 
including the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor; the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; National Center for 
Health Statistics; and the Civil Service Commission. (Author/JM) 
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NOTE 

In the tables of this report, the terms ^ 'Black" or "Negro" are used interchangeably. In the textual discussion 
however, the term ''Black" is used exclusively. 

The term ''Negro and other races" describes persons of all races other than white and ia used (in both text and 
table) whenever data for blacks alone are not available over tho period of time shown. Generally, statistics for the 
national population of Negro and other races reHect the condition of the black population, since about 90 percent of 
the population of Negro and other races is black. 
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The Social and Economic Status of the Black Population, 1973 



INTRODUCTION 

A statistical description of llic current social and 
economic status of black Americans is presented in this 
report, which is the seventh in a series on the subject. 
The particular focus of this report is on the changes 
which have occurred in The lS>70's in population 
distribution, income, education, employment, family 
composition, health, voting, and other major aspects of 
life. Comparisons aa* made with the mid- and late 
1960's. Comparable data on blacks are not always 
available so the time period used varies in the report; 
however, the most current data available are always 
prvsented. 

Generally, to date, the 1^70's have been character- 
ized by a mixed pattern of development as compared 
with the 19b0's, the decade when major social and 
economic advances were made by blacks. Blacks have 
shown continued progress in education and the acquisi- 
tion of elected officies. In other areas, such as income, 
the pictun? is particularly mixed with signiHcant re- 
gional and tamily status variation, althougii the overall 
income ratio between black and white families has 
declined. 

Population 

The black resident population was approximately 
23.7 million in .April 1973 and Iiad increased by an 
estimated 1.1 million persons since 1970. Net immigra- 
tion tVom abroad, which played an insignillcant role in 
the growth of the black population during most of the 
twentieth centur>\ has contributed considerably to its 
growth in recent years. However, natural increase, 
despite declining birth rates among blacks, was still the 
major tactor accounting for the increase in the black 
population. 

Blacks have continued to be concentrated in the 
central cities of metropolitan areas. By 1973. 6 out of 
10 black persons were residents of a ;:entral city. 

Income 

The median income in 1973 was S7,270 for black 
amilies and $12,600 for while families. The upgrading 
of the income levels of black families which was 
associated wilii the narrowing income gap which oc- 
curred in the I960's was not as evident within the last 
four years. From 1969 to 1973, the median income of 
black families (in constant 1973 dollars) did not grow, 
after an appreciable inca^ase during the preceding 
four-year period. On the other hand, white families 
showed gains in the median levels for both periods. 



In the time period from 1965 to 1969, the propor- 
tion of blacks at the lower end of the income 
distribution (under $3,000) was markedly reduced while 
the proportion at the upper end ($10,000 and over and 
S\5,000 and over) rose sharply. However, from 1969 to 
1973, only modest gains (in constant dollars) were 
observed in the proportions at the upper end, with no 
significant change at the lower end. 

Tlie overall income position of black families relative 
to white families, as measured by the income ratio, has 
declined within recent years. The ratio of median family 
income of blacks to whites has moved downward from 
0.61 in 1969 to 0.58 in 1973. after a rise during the 
period 1964 to 1969-70. Another measure of income 
comparability, the index of income overlap, also showed 
that there was no further narrowing of the income 
differences between black and white families in the 
1970V 

Although the overall ratio declined between 1969 and 
1973. the income ratio remained unchanged for male 
headed families (regardless of labor force status of wife) 
and the apparent increase in the ratio for female headed 
families was not statistically significant. Tlius, the 
changes in the overall ratio reOect, in part, the changes 
in the mix of the population, such as changes in the 
proportion of husband- wife families with wives in the 
paid labor force, the proportion of families headed by 
women, the number of earners in a family, occupational 
distribution, and work experience patterns. For ex- 
ample, the proportion of black husband-wife families 
with a working wife dropped between 1969 and 1973. 
Also, tiic percentage of black families headed by 
females, who generally have lower income, increased. 
Additionally, the proportion of black families with two 
or in ore eamers dropped and consequently, in 1974, the 
trend obsen'ed in the 1960's was reversed; black families 
now have proportionately fewer multiple eamers than 
white families. 



Allhougii the income differential between all black 
and white families has widened, at least one segment of 
the black community~the young husband-wife families 
in the South, where both spouses were eamers-has 
made substantial gains in narrowing the income gap. In 
prior years, much attention was focused on the compar- 
able families in the North and West who had reached 
income cquah'ty with their white counterparts in the 
196U's. Now it appears that the young black husband- 
wife families in the South have followed the pattern of 
their counterparts in the North and West. Among the 
young black husband-wife families in the .South where 
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both spouses were earners, the ratio of black to white 
income increased from* 0.72 in 1969 to 0.84 in 1972, 
but still lagged behind the parity found in the North and 
West. The working wife (and the number who worked 
year-round) in the South was an important factor in 
cxplaning the narrowing of this income differential. 
Where- the husband was the only earner, the ratio of 
0.70 in 1972 was not significantly different from 1969 
level. 

The earnings of young black and white wives in the 
South were about the same (S3,400 in 1972), however a 
higlier proportion of black than white wives with 
earnings participated in the labor force as year-round 
workers in 1972 (50 and 42 pcrcents, respectively). The 
1972 proportion (50 percent) for black wives was a 
sharp increase over the 1969 proportion. The young 
black wives in the South made a larger contribution to 
the family income than did their white counterparts. 

Approximately 7.4 million blacks and 15.1 million 
whites were below the low-income level in 1 973. There 
was some evidence that the number of low-income 
blacks declined within the last year (1972 to 1973). 
However, since 1969, the number of low-income blacks 
has fluctuated within a narrow range; during the 1960's, 
a downward trend had prevailed. 

The 1.5 million black families below the low-income 
level in 1973 represented about 28 percent of all black 
families. The 1973 number remained unchanged from 
the 1972 level; the comparable group of white families 
declined. Within this last year, also, the number of 
low-income black families with a female head held 
constant. 

Over the last four years, the number of low-income 
black families increased, however, their proportion of all 
black families was about the same in 1973 as in 1969. 

Labor Force and Employment 

Tlie employment situation fo^blacks in the 1970^s 
has tended to change in hne v.ath the overall trends of 
the economy, 

Tlie total labor force of Negro and other races 
totaled about 10 million in 1973, a moderate increase 
over the 1972 level. Since 1970, the number of Negro 
and other races and whites in the labor force have grown 
at about the same rate, continuing the growth experi- 
enced during the 1 960 decade. 

Trends in labor force praticipation rates have changed 
over the past iO-ycar period. Among Negro and other 
races, the participation rate for men has declined in 
nearly every age group; among the women, sharp 
increases have occurred for those 20 to 34 years old. 



Increases for white women in all age groups, except the 
oldest, have been striking. 

The 1973 unemployment rates for Negro and other 
races and whites were 8.9 and 4.3 percent, respectively. 
After declining for several years in the 1960's, tlie 
jobless rates for Negro and other races began to rise in 
1970. Consistent with the recent economic recover\' 
which started in 1972 and continued throughout most 
of 1973, jobless rates for Negro and other races and 
whites declined at about the same rate between 1972 
and 1973. However, the 1973 rate for Negro and other 
races had not receded to its 1970 level, as it had for 
whites. 

Overall in 1973, Negro and other races were twice as 
likely to be unemployed as whites-the unemployment 
rate ratio was 2.1: 1. Within the last 10 years, the ratio 
has narrowed only during 1970 and 1971 when it was 
1.8:1- 

Jobless rates for blacks differ substantially by occu- 
pation' and by industry group. Unemployment rates 
were significantly higher among blacks than among 
whites in most occupation and industr>' groups. In 
1973, among blacks working in white-collar jobs, sales 
workers had the highest unemployment rates; among 
blue-collar workers, nonfami laborers and operatives 
(other than transport equipment operatives) had the 
liighest rates. Unemployment rates for blacks were 
generally higher in such industries as construction, 
wholesale and retail trade; and lower in such industries 
as finance, insurance and real estate, and transportation 
and public utilities. 



By 1973, about 9.1 million persons of Negro and 
other races were employed, an increase over the 1972 
level. From the beginning of the decade, total employ- 
ment has increased at approximately the same rate for 
both Negro and other races and whites. 

The movement of Negro and other races into the 
higher-paying jobs had slowed down somewhat in the 
I970's compared to the 1960's. Tlie proportion of 
Negro and other races in white-collar jobs was 31 
percent in '1973, only a slight increase over the 1970 
level (28 percent). In 1967, 23 percent had held such 
jobs. 

The annual earnings of black men working at year- 
round full-time jobs averaged S7,300 in 1972, only 69 
percent of those of white men-SlO,590. 

In contrast to earnings patterns for black and white 
men, the earnings levels of black women working at 
year-round full-time jobs were closer to those of white 
women. Overall, black women averaged 55,150 in 1972, 
86 percent of the average earnings of white women. 
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Education 

Education is one of the areas in which blacks have 
continued to show progress. 

About 700,000 blacks were enrolled in college in 
1^73, up from the 1970 level. Black men have made 
substantial gains in college attendance. By 1973, a 
higher proportion of black men 18 to 24 years old than 
women were enrolled in college (19 versus 14 percent). 
In 1965v the rate was the same for both men and 
women (10 percenJ). 

The emphasis on achieving higlier educational levels is 
reflected in the increases in the proportions of young 
blacks who arc higli school or college graduates. From 
1970 to 1973, the proportion of black men (20 to 24 
years) who were higli school graduates increased sharply 
to 70 percent, continuing the rise observed during the 
period 1965 to 1970. Young black women also have 
made educational gains over the last 8-year period. By 
1973. about 8 percent of black adults 25 to 34 years old 
had completed a college education. Despite these 
continuing gains, the proportion of black adults com- 
pleting higli school or college was still well below that of 
whites. 

Family and Fertility 

For several years, there has been an annual decline in 
the proportion of black husband-wife families and a 
concomitant increase in the proportion of tlack families 
with a female head. However, between 1973 and 1974, 
the proportion of black female heads showed no 
statistically significant change. In 1974, aboi'* 34 
percent of black families were headed by a women-a 
rise from the 24 percent in 1965~the proportion of 
husband-wife families declined from 73 to 62 percent 
over the same period. 

In 1973. black female head.s of families were more 
likely than their white counterparts to have children to 
support, and of those with children, a larger proportion 
of blacks than whites had 2 or more children. 

Tlie increase over the years in female headed families, 
especially those with children, may have had some 
effect upon otlier social and economic characteristics In 
the black community. For example, the percentage of 
black children living with both parents has dropped. In 
the 1970's. the proportion dropped sharply from 64 to 
56 percent. 

Black and white women have moved from the high 
fertility levels experienced in the past to lower fertility 
levels in the 196Q'sand 1970^s. Between 1960 and 1970 
(latest data available by race), total fertility rates have 
declined at about the same rate for both Negro and 
other races and white women. However, tlie total 



fertility rate in 1970 of 3.10 children per black woman 
was still substantially higlier than that of 2.34 for white 
women. 

The trend toward lower fertility levels for black 
women was most noticeable among the younger cohorts 
of women. For example, the black women 25 to 29 
years old had borne 1.7 children by 1973; black women 
of comparable ages in 1965 had given birth to 2.6 
children by that date, a drop of 34 percent. Moreover, 
the birth expectations of young black wives (18 to 24 
years old) how closely resemble those of white wives 
(2.3 children per woman). 

Illegitimacy appears to have risen among black 
women. For women first married in 1965 to 1969, 
about 32 percent reported that they had a child before 
marriage, compared to 19 percent for women first 
married in the 1940 decade. 

Women 

Black women have made some important advances in 
several areas since the mid- and late l960's; yet, much 
remains to be achieved, for in most instances, black 
women still lag behind white women. Gains have been 
made in entering the white-collar occupations, in acquir- 
ing public offices, and in achieving incomes more 
comparable to those of white women. As noted in other 
sections of the text, the health status of black women 
has improved since the mid-1 960's and the proportion 
who are higii school or college graduates, and attending 
college has iiicreased. However, black women continue 
to have higli unemployment rates and still are heavily 
overreprcsented in the low-paying jobs. Moreover, 
greater numbers :of black women have assumed the role 
of family heads with children to support, and their 
proportions are increasing among the poor* 

Marked increases have been noted in the number of 
black women elected to public office. Since 1969, the 
number of black women holding public office has more 
than doubled-from 131 to 337. Approximately 13 
percent of a/I elected black officials were women in 
1973. representing a small increase over the level 4 years 
earlier. 

For the first time, black women-three in fact-were 
elected as Mayors; three Congresswonien joined the one 
Congresswonian elected in 1968, and seven women won 
State legislature seats. 

Black women represented 22 percent of all women 
working full-time as Federal employees in November 
1973. llie proportion of jobs held by black women 
varied widely by the specific type of pay system. Black 
women were generally underre presented among women 
in the higher level jobs in each pay system. 
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Health 

The health status of black females has improved; 
black males have not experienced similar improvements. 
Between the period 1959-61 and 197K 2.S years were 
added to the life expectancy at birth of females of 
Negro and other races: virlually no change occurred 
among males of Negro and other races. During this 
period, differences in life expectancy betv/een whites 
and blacks were moderately reduced among the females, 
but widened somewhat among the males. 

Reductions occurred in age-specific death rates 
among the females (between 15 and 64 years) due, in 
part, to the decline in death rates (1965 to 1971) from 
major cardivascular diseases— the leading cause of death. 
Additionally, maternal mortality has reached ver>' low 
levels for women of Negro and otiier races— The rate was 
below 1.0 per 1 ,000 live births in 1971. 

Suicide, a low-ranki.ng cause of death, among females 
of Negro and other races increased from 1965 to 1971 
(3.0 to 3.9 per 100,000 population). 

Among males of Negro and other races, major 
cardiovascular diseases, the primary cause of <leath, 
declined over the period 1965 to 1971. Deaths from 
malignant neoplasms together with accidents and 
homicide— causes which were particularly high for males 
of Negro and other races in 1971 -rose over the six-year 
period, vmdoubtedly contributing to tlie rise in ;ige- 
specific death rates observed for most age groups in this 
male population. 

Elected Officials 

In the 1970's sharp gains have been noted in the 
number of blacks elected to public office. This is a 
continuation of the trend which began in the l960's 
subsequent to the Voting Riglits Act, and vigorous voter 
registration and education projects. There were 2,991 
blacks holding public elected offices in 45 States and 
the District of Columbia as of the end of March 1974 (^5 
States did not have black elected officials). This 
represents an increase of 1,131. or 61 percent, since 
1970. In 1974, the States having the largest number of 
blacks holding office were Michigan, Mississippi, and 
New York, respectively, 

A marked increase also has been noted in the number 
of black mayors-81 in 1970 and 108 in 1974. Although 
most of the black mayors govern small towns and 
communities, several are now holding office in some of 
the nation*s largest cities-Atlanta, Cincinnati, Dayton, 
Detroit, Gary, Los Angeles, Newark, and Raleigli. 

Generally, black mayors were the chief administrators 
in towns and places which are predominately bhick-in 
61 of the 91 places for which racial data were available. 



blacks were at least 50 ivrcent or more of the 
population. 

OTHER FE,\TURES ,\ND NEW ITEMS 

1. Food Stamps,^ Negro and other races families 
comprised about 42 percent of the 2.S million families 
who reported they purchased food stamps in May 1973, 
according to a s;unple sur^ ;y conducted in June 1973. 
in contrast to all families, families who received food 
stamps, regardless of the race of the head, were more 
likely to have a female head, to have lower incomes and 
a gRMter proportion of large tamilies (5 or more 
members), and to receive public assistance income. 

2. Low-Income Areas. Within metropolitan areas, 
regardless of poverty status, a substantial proportion of 
black families lived in low-income areas. About 46 
percent of metropolitan black families above the low- 
income level lived in poverty areas compared with 66 
percent for those below the low-income level. 

3. Purchase of Major Durables, During the 5-year 
period. 1968 to 1972. black .American households spent 
an average of S 2,654 on major durable goods-about 59 
percent of the average expenditure reported by white 
households. The highest average expenditure by both 
blacks and whites was on new and used cars, the 
costliest consumer durable covered in this Sur\'ey of 
Consumer Buying Expectations. In general, for most 
items in the survey, households headed by blacks 
reported a lower percentage making purchases than 
households headed by whites. 

4. Black and White Children, Most black children 
live with black parents and most white children live with 
while parents. Of the 6.3 million black children living 
with both parents. 68,000 were in families where only 
one parent was black. In about two-thirds of these cases, 
the mother was white and the father black. A relatively 
small number (16,000) of black children were living \ii 
homes where neither parent was black. Tliese children 
were probably adopted or foster children or the 
offspring of a previous marriage wliere the other spouse 
was black. 

5. Single Women, Greater numbers of the young 
black women (under 35 years old) are remaining single. 
The percent of black women under 35 years who were 
single increased from 41 percent in 1960 to 54 percent 
in 1973. A similar situation occurred among white 
women. For both races this is a shift away from the 
trend observed during earlier periods ( 1 940 to 1 960). 

6. Nonregistration Rates, .\ sizeable number, 3.9 mil- 
lion, of blacks of voting age were not registere^d in 1972, 
The largest component, 45 percent, cited ''not inter- 
ested" as the reason for not registering. The nonregistra- 
tion rate for blacks was greater in the South than in the 
North and West. 
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7. Teenage Unemployment. Negro and other races- 
to-white unemployment rate differentials are most 
pronounced among teenagers. In 1973. the jobless rate 
for Negro and other races teens averaged 30 percer 
nearly 2Vi times tlie rate for white teens. 
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8. Extent and Duratson of Unemployment, in 1972, 
Negro and other races men and women were more likely 
than whites to have been unemployed at some time 
during the year, to haN'e accumulated more weeks of 
joblessness, and to have experienced multiple spells of 
unemployment. 



More detailed information on these and other measurable aspects of the living conditions of blacks in the United 
States is presented in the tables of this report. 
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in April 1973, the black resident population in this counto' was approximately 23.7 million and comprised 11.3 
percent of the tola! resident population (table I). Blacks had increased by an estimated 1.1 million persons and at an 
average annua/ rate of 1.6 percent since 1970. During the last Hvc years of the J960's, the annual rate of change had 
averaged 1.5 percent. The small increase in the rate of growth of the resident population during the 1970's was due, 
not to an increase in the hirth rate, which had declined, but rather to the large numbers of Aimed Forces personnel 
returning to the United States from abroad, especially from Vietnam, and to a rise in net civilian immigration from 
a b rend. 

The black population living in central cities of metropolitan areas continued to grow in the early 1970*s. In 1973, 6 
out of 10 black persons were residents of a central city. The number of whites in central cities in 1973 has shown a 
decline from the 1970 level, thus the exodus of whites from the central cities observed in the I960 decade appeared 
to be continumg in the 1970*s (table 4). 

The regional distribution of the black population has remained about the same since 1965. Sliglitly more than 
one-half. 52 percent, of all blacks still reside in the South , about 40 percent reside in the North (table 2). 

The age distribution of the black population differs substantially from that of the white population. Tlie black 
population is younger with a higlier proportion under 15 years old and a lower proportion 65 years old and over. In 
1973, approximately 33 percent of the blacks were under 15 years old; the figure was 26 percent for whites. At the 
other end of the age structure, 7 percent of the blacks and 1 1 percent of the whites were 65 years old and over. 

In 1973, the median ages of 21 .7 years for black males and 24.0 for black females were about 6 years younger than 
the averages of 28.0 years for white males and 30.6 for white females (table 5). 
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Table 1. Total Resident Population : 1900, 1940, 1950, 1960, and 1965 to 1973 



(NaTibers in millions) 



Year 


Total 


Black 


Percent 
black 






76,0 


8.8 




12 






131.7 


12.9 




10 






150 .7 


15.0 




10 






179,3 


18.9 










193.0 


20 .9 










195,0 


21.3 










197 .0 


21 , 6 










198.9 


21,9 










200.9 


22.2 










203,2 


22.6 










205.7 


23.0 










207.8 


23.4 










209.5 


23,7 







Note: Data are for resident population as of April 1 for each year. Data for 1965-1969^ 
and 1971-1973 are estimates. 



^Data exclude Alaska and Hawaii. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce^ Social and Econovaic Statistics Administration^ 
Bureau of the Census. 



Table 2. Distribution of the Population by Region: 1965, 1970, and 1973 



Subject 


1965 


1970 


1973 


BLACK 














20.9 


22.6 


23.2 






100 


100 


100 






54 


53 


52 






38 


39 


40 






18 


19 


19 






20 


20 


21 






8 


8 


8 


WHITE 














169.2 


177.7 


180.3 






100 


TOO 


100 






27 


28 


29 






55 


54 


53 






26 


25 


25 






29 


29 


29 






17 


18 


18 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Social and Economic Statistics Administration, 
Bureau of the Census. 
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Table 3. Blacks as a Percent of the Total Population in the United States and Each Region: 

1965, 1970, and 1973 



Area 


1965 


1970 


1973 






U 


11 




11 






19 


19 




19 






8 


8 




8 






8 


9 




9 






8 


8 




9 






5 


5 




5 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Social and Economic Statistics Administration, 
Bureau of the Census. 



Table 4. Population Distribution and Change, Inside and Outside Metropolitan Areas: 

1960, 1970, and 1973 



(Numbers in thousands) 



Area 


Black 


White 


1960 


1970 


1973^ 


1960 


1970 


1973^ 




18,872 


22,580 


23,189 


158,832 


177,749 


179,574 




12,741 


16,771 


17,619 


105,829 


120,579 


120,631 




9,874 


13,140 


13,868 


49,415 


49,430 


47,206 




2,866 


3,630 


3,751 


56,414 


71,148 


73,425 




6,131 


5,810 


5,570 


53,003 


57,170 


58,943 


Percent Distribution 
















100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 




68 


74 


76 


67 


68 


67 




52 


58 


60 


31 


28 


26 




15 


16 


16 


36 


40 


41 




32 


26 


24 


33 


32 


33 



^Five quarter average centered on April 1973. Quarterly estimates for the months of October 1972, 
and January, April, July, and October 1973 were used. These figures do not include annexations since 
1970. See "Definitions and Explanations" section for more details. 



Source: U.S« Department of Commerce, Social and Economic Statistics Administration, Bureau of the 
Census. 
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Table 5. Population by Age and Sex: 1973 



(Numbers in thousands) 



Age and sex 


Black 


White 


Percent distribution 


Black 


White 


Ma1<^ nil afjrfisi^-^^-^-.. 


11 


,337 


89 


,424 


100 




100 




1 


,231 


7 


,153 


11 




8 




1 


,302 


7 


,774 


11 




9 




1 


,455 


9 


,032 


13 




10 




1 


,341 


8 


,868 


12 




10 


20 to 24 years 


1 


,017 


7 


,803 


g 




9 


25 to 34 years 


1 


,376 


12 


,425 


12 




14 


35 to 44 years 


1 


,101 


9 


,819 


10 




XX 


45 to 54 years 


1 


,038 


10 


,310 


g 




12 


55 to 64 years 




758 


8 


,254 


7 




g 


65 years and over. 




717 


7 


,98f3 


g 








21.7 


28.0 


(X) 




(X) 


Pf^mn 1 all pp*p^ • • 


12 


,464 


93 


, 625 


100 




100 




1 


,220 


6 


,819 


10 




7 




1 


,295 


7 


,435 






8 




1 


,448 


8 


,(S45 


12 




9 


1 S iT\ 1 Q vi^a T'Q 


1 


,356 


8 


,'614 


11 




9 




1 


,130 


7 


,832 


9 




8 




1 


,620 


12 


521 


13 




13 




1 


,329 


10 


,126 


ii 




11 




1 


,199 


10 


,971 


10 




12 






901 


9 


,190 


7 




10 






967 


11 


,471 


8 




12 




24.0 


30.6 


(X) 




(X) 



Note: Data are estimates of resident population as of July 1973. 



X Not applicable. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Social and Economic Statistics Administration, Bu- 
reau of the Census. 

\ 
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income Levels and Selected Churacteristics of Families 

Between 1^)72 and 1S)73 the median income of black families increased by 5.^>perccnl loa level of S7. 270. Afier 
adjuslmeiU lor price ohuuiies during tiie year, however, the median income oV these famiUes showed no diange over 
ihe 1972 level. In terms of constant dollai-s the median income of black families did not increase from 1969 to 1973; 
it had iirown by ^2 percent diirinv: the preceding period (19o5 to 1969). Tl)e proportion of black families at the lower 
end of the income distribiition has not changed over the last 4 years, whereas the proportion at the upper end 
incivased slightly. The 1973 and 1969 proportion {\6 percent) of families with less than S3,000 (it\ constant 1973 
dollars) was lower than the 1965 level. By 1973, approximately 16 percent of the black families had incomes of 
SI 5,000 and over and 35 percent had incomes of SI 0,000 and over. While the gains in these proportioi\s between 
1969 and 1973 wea" modest, sharp increases were obseiTcd in the pjvecding period, 1965 to 1969 (tables 6, 8 and 9). 

Since 1965, the percentage of black families who had achieved higher incomes grew faster in the South than in the 
North and West, however, the North and West had larger proportions of black families at the high income levels U^^hle 
9). 

Retlecting these developments, the overall income diffeaMitial between black and white tamilies has widened since 
1969. In 1973, the median income of black families was S7,270, about 58 jiercenl of the S I 2,600 for white families; 
in 1969, the ratio was 0.0 1. The relative differences in income between black and white families had narrowed 
significantly during the I960's (table b). 

Although the overall ratio declined between 1969 and 1973, the income ratio remained unchanged for male headed 
families (regardless of labor force status of wife) and the appaaMit increase in the ratio for female headed families was 
not statistically significant (table 7). Thus, the change in the overall ratio refiects the changes in the population mi.x 
such as, changes in the proportion of husband-wife families with wives in the paid labor force, proportion of lamilies 
headed by women, the mnnber of earners in a faniily. occupational distribution, and work experience patterns. For 
example, the proportion of black hushand-wit'e families with a working wife dropped between 1969 and 1973. Also, 
the percentage of black families headed by temales, who generally have lower incomes, increased. 

HistoricaJly, black t*amilies have had a greater proportion of multiple earners than white families. Within recent 
veal's, however, there has been a decline in this proportion anioiig black families. According fo the 1974 stir\'ey, a 
reversal had occurred with blnck families having proportionately fewer multiple earners (50 percent) than white 
lamilies (54 percent). 

The number of earners and their relative importance in black and white families affects the size of the income gap 
between blacks and whites. In both 1969 and 1973, tlie incomes of black faniihes with at least two earners were 
relatively closer to those of corresponding white families than were the incomes of black families with only 0!ie 
earner. Furthermoa\ within the last 4 years, the index of income overlap, an index of income comparability, rose 
only for those families with 2 or more earners, indicating a slight narrowing of the differences between black and 
white income distributions for those fatnilies (table 7), 

Although the percentage of black families with 2 or more earners has declined, still, at each income level except 
the under $3,000 group, the average number of earners per family was higher for blacks than for whitc-s. Generally » 
the earners in the black families hud more people to support, as exhibited by the figures on average number of 
children per faniily with children and tlv: nonearner-carticr ratio. .\t the lowest «.Mid of the income distribution, the 
nonea^le^camer ratio for black families was about one-third higher than that for white families. However^ at the 
upper income levels, the noneumer-e;irner ratios were very similar for blacks and whites (table 10). 




15 



16 



For both blacks and wliitcs, the relationship of increased education of the head (median years of school 
completed) with increases in income levels was evident (table 10), 

Information on families who purchased food stamps in May 1973 was gathered in a June 1973 Current Population 
Survey. Approximately 2,8 million families purchased food stamps in May 1973; of these, 4 out of 10 were families 
of Negro and other races. In contrast to all families, families who received food stamps, regardless of the race of the 
head, were more Hkely to have a female headFto have lower incomes and a greater proportion of large families (5 or 
more members)^- and to receive public assistance income. However, the characteristics of Negro and other races 
families who received food stamps differed in some respects from those of the comparable group of white families. 
Seventy percent of the Negro and other races tamilies receiving food stamps had a female head; substantially higher 
than the 43 percent for white families. Approximately 61 percent of the Negro imd other races families had four or 
more persons, whereas, the proportion was 45 percent for the comparable white families. About two-thirds of families 
of Negro and other races received public assistance income compared to about one-half of the wliite families. On the 
other hand, the income distribution of Negro and other races and white families who purchased food stamps appeared 
to be similar (table 1 1), 



i 
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Table 6. Median Income of Families: 1950 to 1973 



(In current dollars) 



Year 


Race of head 


Ratio; 
Negro and 
other races 
to white 


Ratio: 
Negro to 
white 


Negro and 
other races 


Negro 


White 


1950 




$1,869 


(NA) 


$3,445 


n 

yJ m 


04 


(NA) 


1951 




2 


032 


(NA) 


3 


859 


0 


«JO 


(NA) 


1952 




2 


338 


(NA) 


4 


114 




D 1 


(NA) 


1953 




2 


461 


(NA) 


4 


392 




DO 


(NA) 


1954 




9 
•-' 


410 


(NA) 


4 


339 


0 . 


U D 


(NA) 


1955 




O 


549 


(NA) 


4, 


605 


0 




(NA) 


1956 




2 


628 


(NA) 


4, 


993 


0 


53 


(NA) 


1957 




2 


764 


(NA) 


5 


166 


0. 


54 


(NA) 






2 


.711 


(NA) 


5, 


300 


0. 


51 


(NA) 


1959 




3 


,161 


$3 , 047 


5, 


893 


0 




0.52 






3 


,233 


(NA) 


5, 


835 


0. 


55 


(NA) 






3 


,191 


(NA) 


5, 


981 


0. 


53 


(NA) 


1962 




3 


,330 


(NA) 


6, 


237 


0. 


53 


(NA) 






3 


, 465 


(NA) 


6, 


548 


0. 


53 


(NA) 






3 


839 


3,724 


6, 


858 


Q 


u o 


0.54 


1965 




3 


, 994 


3,886 


7 


251 


n 




0.54 


1966 




4 




4,507 


7, 


792 


'J ■ 


oU 


0.58 






5 


,094 


4 , 875 


8, 


234 


n 
u ■ 


c o 


0.59 






5 


,590 


5 , 360 


8, 


937 




bo 


0.60 






6 


191 


5 , 99y 


9, 


794 


0. 


63 


0,61 






6 


,516 


6 , 279 


10, 


236 


0. 


64 


0.61 


1971^. . 




6 


714 


6,440 


10,672 


0. 


63 


0.60 






7 


,106 


6,864 


11, 


549 


0. 


62 


0.59 




1973^ 




















7 


596 


7,269 


12, 


595 


0. 


60 


0.58 






6 


495 


6,434 


11, 


508 


0. 


56 


0.56 






943 


8,378 


13, 


049 


0. 


69 


0.64 




8 


027 


7,762 


13, 


230 


0. 


61 


0.59 


North 




9 


076 


9,10^ 


13, 


128 


0. 


69 


0.69 


West, 




10 


208 


8,233 


12, 


661 


0. 


81 


0.65 



Note: The majority of the tables in this section show income data for the year 1972. 
Income figures for 1973 from the Current Population Survey conducted in March 1974, which 
recently became available, have been included in tables 6 to 9 of this section. Data for 
1959 are from the 1960 census; figures for the remaining years are from Current Population 
Surveys. 



NA Not available. The ratio of Negro to white median family income first became avail- 
able from this survey in 1964. 

^Revised, based on processing correction. 

^Based on 1970 census population controls; therefore, not strictly comparable to data 
for earlier years. See Definitions and Explanations section for more details. 

Source: U.S. Department of. Commerce, Social and Economic Statistics Administration, 
Bureau of the Census'. 
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Fable 7. Measures of Income in 1969 and 1973 of Families, by Type of Family and 

Number of Earners 



(In current dollars) 





Median income 


Index of 
income 
overlap 


Negro 


White 


Ratio: 
Negro to 
white 


1969 
















$5,999 


$9,794 


0.61 


0 71 


Type of family : 


















273 


10 


211 


0.71 


0.76 


Wife in paid labor 


















134 


11 


886 


0.77 


0.77 


Wife not in paid labor 
















5 


612 


9 


111 


0.62 


0.68 




3 


341 


5 


,500 


0.61 


0.7 5 


Number of eamers : 














No eamers 


2 


162 


3 


183 


0.68 


U . /o 


1 earner 


4 


416 


8 


4 50 


0.52 


0 . 59 


2 earners 


7, 


782 


10 


885 


0.71 


0 .74 


3 earners , 


9 


027 


13, 


978 


0.65 


n cA 
u . o*± 


4 earners or more 


11 


259 


16, 


243 


0.69 


0 .68 


1973 














ATT ■fatri'l T 1 o c 


$7, 269 


$12,595 


0.58 


0 .71 


Type of family: 
















9 


54 9 


13 


253 


0.72 


0.79 


Wife in paid labor 
















12 


226 


15 


654 


0.78 


0.81 


Wife not in paid labor 
















7 


148 


11 


716 


0.61 


0.70 


Female head 


4, 


226 


6, 


560 


0.64 


0.78 


Number of earners : 
















3, 


006 


4, 


571 


0.66 


0.67' 




5, 


726 


10, 


813 


0.53 


0.60 


2 earners 


10, 


868 


14, 


077 


0.77 


0 .79 




11, 


739 


18, 


586 


0.63 


0.67 




14, 


225 


21, 


672 


0.66 


0.65 



Note: The Index of Income Overlap of White and Negro is a statistical measure which 
summarizes the degree of overlap between the two distributions and is equal to 1.00 when the 
two distributions are identical. Specifically, the index, which was computed on the basis 
of detailed income intervals, measures the sum of the commonalities expressed in terms of 
percents shared between whites and blacks for each income class interval. For a more de- 
tailed explanation of Index of Income Overlap, see Bureau of the Census Technical Paper 
No. 22 "Measures of Overlap of Income Distribution of White and Negro Families in the 
United States." 

^Includes other male heads not shown separately. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Social and Economic Statistics Administration, 
^j^g Census. 
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Table 8. Distribution of Families by Income in 1965, 1969, and 1973 



(Adjusted for price changes in 1973 dollars. Families as of the following year) 



Income 


Negro 




1965 


1969 


1973 


1965 


1969 


1973 




4,424 


4,774 


5,440 


43,500 


46,023 


48,919 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 




24 


16 


16 


8 


6 


5 




22 


16 


18 


9 


8 


8 


'h'^ nnn tn '^r qoq 


17 


15 


14 


10 


9 


9 




18 


20 


17 


20 


17 


15 




8 


10 


9 


14 


12 


11 




6 


10 


10 


15 


17 


15 




6 


13 


16 


23 


33 


38 




$5,510 


$7,280 


$7,269 


$10,210 


$11,869 


$12,595 


Net change over preceding date: 
















(X) 


$1,770 


$-11 


(X) 


$1,659 


$726 




(X) 


32.1 


-0.2 


(X) 


16.2 


6.1 



X Not applicable. 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Social and Economic Statistics Administration, 
Bureau of the Census . 
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Table 9. Percent of Families with Incomes of $10,000 or More and $15,000 or More, 
by Region: 1965, 1969, 1972, and 1973 

(Adjusted for price chani^es in 1973 dollars. Incomes of ^^10,000 and ,^15,000 in 1973 were 
equivalent in p\irchasing power to about $7,100 and $10,650, respectively, in 1965) 







Negro 


White 




Area and year 


Income oI 


I ncome of 


I nc ome o f 




Income of 








$10,000 


$15 ,000 


$10 ,000 




$1 5 ,000 








or more 


or more 


or more 




or more 






U iN i 1 fj U O 1 A 1 Ci O 














1965 




20 


6 


52 






23 


1969 . . . . 




33 


13 


61 






33 


19 72. . 




35 


16 


63 






36 


1 O 7*^ 




35 


16 


64 






38 






















10 


3 


41 






17 






22 


8 


54 






27 


197?. . 




27 


12 


56 






30 


19 73 




28 


11 


58 






33 




NORTH AND WEST 














1965. . 




31 


10 


56 






25 


1969 




44 


18 


64 






35 


1972 . . . 




43 


20 


65 






38 






42 


21 


66 






40 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Social and Economic Statistics Administration, 
Bureau of the Census. 
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Table 10. Summary Measures of Family Characteristics, by Total Money Income in 1972 



Selected characteristics 


Tot ni 


Total family income 


Under 
$3,000 


$3,000 

to 
$4,999 


$5,000 

to 
$6,999 


$7 ,000 

to 
$9,999 


Alo nnn 
to 

$14,999 


to 

$24, 999 


$25,000 
and over 






















»po , bbv 


$1,852 


$3,941 


$5,884 


$8,353 


$12,183 


$18,108 


$33,807 


Average number of: 


















Related children per family 




















2 .58 


2.38 


2.87 


2.82 


2.69 


2.50 


•J. 21 


2.30 




1 .53 


0.67 


1.09 


1.44 


1.73 


2.04 


2.38 


2.89 


Ratio of nonearners to earners. 


1 .62 


4.04 


2.59 


1.90 


1.39 


1 .11 


0.76 


0.71 




•}2 .0 


40.0 


42 .2 


42.3 


40.8 


42 .6 


42.9 


45.9 


Median school years completed,. 


10.6 


8.9 


9.3 


10.2 


10.9 


12.1 


12.3 


12.8 


WHITE 




















c;)13 ,105 


$1^702 


$4,010 


$5,983 


$8,476 


$12,272 


$18,666 


$35,733 


Average number of: 


















Related children per family 




















2 .14 


2.00 


2.13 


2.12 


2.12 


2.14 


2.18 


2.10 




1.66 


o.ea 


0.88 


1.20 


1.49 


1.75 


2 .17 


2.33 


Ratio of nonearners to earners. 


1.06 


2.97 


2.19 


1.54 


1.20 


1.03 


0.74 


0.65 




45.7 


54.7 


57.6 


47 .8 


43.1 


42 .1 


45.4 


49.3 


Median school years completed.. 


12.4 


9.1 


9.0 


10.7 


12.1 


12.4 


12.7 


14.2 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Social and Economic Statistics Administration^ Bureau of the 
Census ■ 
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Table 11. Selected Characteristics of Families Reporting the Purchase o1 Food Stamps in May 1973 



(Primary fnmilies as of June 1973) 



Subject 


Total 


Negro and 
other races 


White 


Percent, purchased food stamps, 
















^100 




42 


58 


Sex of head: 
















100 




100 


100 












57 






54 




TO 


43 


Age of head: 
















100 




100 


100 






12 




13 


12 


9^ trt fid vpnr«? 




74 




77 


♦ 71 






14 




11 


17 


Size of families: 
















100 




100 


100 






27 




21 


31 


3 persons 




20 




17 


22 






15 




18 


13 






36 




43 


32 


Not reported 




1 




1 


1 


Receipt of public assistance income: 
















100 




100 


100 






57 




65 


52 






41 




33 


46 


Not reported 




2 




2 


2 


Total money income:^ 
















100 




100 


100 






22 




25 


20 


$2,000 to $2,999 




24 




25 


23 


$3,000 to $3,999. 




18 




16 


19 


$4,000 to $4^999 




12 




12 


11 


$5 .000 to $5 , 999 




6 




6 


6 






14 




13 


15 






5 




3 


5 



Note: Statistics on food stajnps are estimates based on information gathered in Current Population 
Survey, June 1973 conducted by the Bureau of the Census under the sponsorship of the Office of Economic 
Opport'unity . See "Definitions and Explanations" section. 



^Estimates derived from administrative data published by the U.S. Department of Agriculture show 
approximately 2,800,000 families purchasing food stamps in May 1973. Estimates derived from the June 
CPS data show approximately 2,280,000 primary families purchasing food stamps in May 1973. The differ- 
ence between these numbers is the result of sampling and non-sampling errors inherent with data oL-wained 
usins sample surveys, conceptual differences between the Food Stamp Program's definition of a household 
and the Bureau of the Census definition of a !iou5Ghold, and possible errors in the Food Stamp Program* s 
administrative recordkeeping system. In addition to the number of primary families reporting the pur- 
chase cf food stamps, the June 1973 CPS data show approximately 830,000 households headed by a primary 
unrelated individual reporting the purchase of food stamps for May 1973. Data published by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture show that the total number of persons in households participating in the Food 
Stamp Program in May 1973 was approximately 12, •358, 000. The comparable figure estimated from the June 
1973 CPS data is 9,881,000, about 80 percent of the USDA figures. 

^The money income level of families shown in this table may be somewhat understated. Income data from 
the Juno control card are based on the respondent's estimate of total family money income for the pre- 
ceding 12 months coded in broad, fixed income intervals. For a more detailed explanation, :;ee Bureau of 
the Census, Current Population Report P-20, No. 257. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Social and Economic Statistics Administration, Bureau of 
the Census. 
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Regional Variations 

Within recent years, it has been noted that significant advances have been made in closing the black-white income 
gap by young black husband-wife families in the North and West,* Those black husband-wife families (head under 35) 
in which both the husband and wife were earners have actually achieved income parity with their white counterparts. 
Although these gains have been impressive., these black families in the North and West continue to comprise a very 
small proportion-6,2 percent of the 5.3 million black families in this country in March 1973, 

In the South, young black husband-wife families (head under 35) have made substantial improvements in their 
income position relative to whites. Tliese young black families in the South appear to have approximated somewhat, 
but with considerable lag, the pattern of their counterparts in the North and West, Between 1969 and 1972, the ratio 
of black to white median income of Southern families where both the husband and wife were present advanced from 
73 to 84 percent (table 12). 

Tlie black working wife (and the number who worked year round) in the South, as previously observed in the 
North and West,^ seems to be a major factor contributing to the narrowing income gap. In the South, the income 
ratio of black to white income only increased for those young husband-wife families with both spouses working (0,72 
in 1969 to 0,84 in 1972), In co..crast, the apparent change for young families where the head was the only earner was 
not statistically significant (table 13), 

The mean earnings of black and white wives in the South were about the same ($3,400) in 1972; however, the 
young black wives were more likely to have earnings. Moreover, a higlier proportion of black than white wives with 
earnings held a job the year round— 50 and 42 percent, respectively. For black wives, this was a sharp increase— 15 
percentage points-over the 1969 proportion (tables 14 and 15), Like her counterpart in the North and West, the 
black wife in the South was contributing more to the family income than the comparable group of white wives 
(table 15), 



' See Current Population Reports P-23, No, 42, pages 33 to 36, 
^Ibid, 
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Table 12. Median Family Income in 1959, 1969, and 1972 for All Negro Families and Negro 
Husband-Wife Families as a Percent of Corresponding White Families by Age of Head and 
Region 



Area and year 


All families 


Husband 


-wife 


families 




Total 


Head 
35 


under 
years 


Total 




Head 
35 


under 
years 




UNITED STATES 
























51 




54 




5 7 








62 


1969. . . 




61 




66 




72 








80 


19 72. . . 




60 




58 




76 








85 




NORTH AND W'^ST 
























71 




68 




76 








78 






73 




74 




86 








91 






67 




59 




86 








93 




SOUTH 
























46 




50 




50 








55 






57 




62 




65 








73 


1972 . 




55 




60 




69 








84 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Social and Economic Statistics Administration, 
Bureau of the Census. 
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Table 13. Median Income in 1969 and 1972 of Husband-Wife Families, by Age of Head, Earning Status of 

Husband and Wife» and Region 



1 

ilCLCC nnd earning 
husband and 


s t a tus 
wife 


Total 


Head under 35 


years old 


Uni ted 
States 


North 
.'nd 
West 


South 


United 
States 


Nort 
and 
West 




South 


1969 
























Negro, total ^ . . 




$7,329 


^9 , 14 2 


$5 , 944 


$7,4B8 


$8 , 859 


$6 , 286 


Husband only ourncr. . 




5.574 


6, 


681 


4 , 


341 


5 


792 


6, 


500 


5,059 


Husband and wife toth 


earners . , 


8,954 


11,064 


6, 


998 


8 


4 23 


10, 


130 


6,670 


White, total^ 




10,217 


10, 


598 


9, 


192 


9 


384 


9, 


703 


8,649 


Husband only earnor. . 




8,992 


9. 


402 




108 


8 


805 


9, 


137 


7,927 


Husband and wife both 


earners . . 


11 ,711 


12, 


139 


10, 


681 


9 


926 


10, 


267 


9,227 


N'egro as a percent 


of white 


























72 




86 




65 




80 




91 


73 






62 




71 




54 




66 




71 


64 


Hu band and wife both 


oarners . . 


77 




91 




66 




85 




99 


72 


1972 
























Negro, total*.. 




.1^9 , 165 


$10,870 




547 


$9 


420 


*10. 


573 


$8,679 


Husband onLy earnejr. . 




6,949 


-7 


954 




401 


6 


984 


7,563 


6,375 


Husband and wife both 


earners . . 


11,566 


13^ 


71C 


9» 


513 


10 


611 


12, 


300 


9,420 


White, total*.. 




12 , 121 


12, 


578 


10, 


929 


11 


042 


11 , 


414 


10,333 


Husband only earner. . 




10,750 




155 




661 


10,175 


10, 


630 


9,055 


Husband and wife both 


earners . . 


14,095 


14, 


660 


12, 


895 


11 


834 


12, 


170 


11,228 


Negro as a percent 


of white 






















Total* 




76 




86 




69 




85 




93 


84 


Husband only earner 




65 




71 




56 




69 




71 


70 


Husband and wife both 


earners . . 


82 




94 




74 




90 




101 


84 



Includes other combinations not shown separately. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Social and Economic Statistics Administration, Bureau of the 
Census . 
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Table 14. Distribution of Husband-Wife Families, by Earning Status of Husband and 
Wife in 1969 and 1972, Age of Head and Region 



(Families as of the following year) 



Race and earning status of husband and 
wife and work experience of wife 


Total 


Head under 35 years 


old 


United 
States 


North 
and 
West 


South 


United 
States 


North 
and 
West 


South 


1969 
























Earning Status of Husband and Wife 
























Negro husband-wife families ^ .. thousands . . 


3 


249 


1 


533 


1 


716 


1 


046 


532 




514 






100 




100 




100 




100 


100 




100 






23 




26 




20 




26 


28 




24 






60 




58 




62 




71 


69 




73 


Vj'hite husband-wife families ^ .. thousands . . 


40 


802 


28 


996 


11 


806 


11, 


412 


7,927 


3 


,485 






100 




100 




100 




100 






100 






35 




35 




34 




44 


46 




41 


Husband and wife both earners 




45 




44 




46 




54 


52 




58 


Work Experience of Wife 
























Negro wives with earnings .. thousands 


1 


961 




894 


1 


066 




740 


366 




375 






50 




52 




49 




38 


42 




35 


White wives with earnings • , thousands 


18 


177 


12 


758 


5 


419 


6, 


146 


4,134 


2 


,012 






50 




49 




52 




37 


35 




43 


197J 

Earning Status of Husbana and Wife 
























Negro husband-wife families ^ .. thousands . . 


3 


233 


1 


557 


1 


676 


1, 


018 


485 




534 






100 




100 




100 




100 


100 




100 






25 




29 




22 




28 


31 




26 






56 




56 




57 




70 


67 




72 


White husband-wife families ^ .. thousands . . 


42 


585 


29 


710 


12 


875 


12, 


656 


8,575 


4 


,082 






100 




100 




100 




100 


100 




100 






34 




34 




33 




41 


43 




38 






45 




44 




47 




57 


55 




61 


Work Experience of Wife 


























1 


817 




865 




952 




708 


326 




382 






60 




60 




60 




52 


54 




50 


White wives with earnings .. thousands 


19 


103 


13 


068 


6 


035 


7, 


164 


4,696 


2 


,468 






52 




52 




52 




42 


42 




42 



^Includes other combinations, not shown separately. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Social and Economic Statistics Administration, 
Bureau of the Census. 
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Table 15, Eai:nirjgsTr?^S72 of Husband and Wife for Families in Which Both Husband 
and WifeJiad Earnings, by Age of Head and Region 



/ ) 

Race ami earning;-: of husband and 'A'ift/ 
and work experience of vi fe / 
t / 


Total 


|{usba nd 


under* 35 years old 


Vnl ted 
S' tes 


North 
and 
Wes t 


South 


L/ni tod 
States 


North 
and 
West 


Suu th 


NEGRO / 
















$12,387 


4^4,052 


$10,87 2 


$11,589 


$12,551 


j;.. 10, 7 70 




7 , 349 


8 , 366 


6 ,425 


7,2x8 


7,577 


6 , 913 




'1 , Ol'l 


4 , 723 


3, 370 


3,006 


4 ,473 


3 ,423 


















32 


34 


31 


34 


36 


32 


Wife worknH *50 52 wppk<; 


$5, 299 


$6, 192 


$4, 487 




$6 ,3-40 


$4, 927 


£arni.n{^s as a percent of 
















43 


44 


4 1 


4 8 


51 


46 


WHITE 
















$15,432 


$15 , 986 


$14,231 


$12,480 


$12,743 


$11,981 




9, 996 


10 , 358 


9, 212 


8,466 


8,648 


8 , 120 




3, 932 


4 ,023 


3 ,737 


3,531 


3,581 


3 , 434 


Earnings as a percc^nt of 
















26 


25 


26 


28 


28 


29 




$5,601 


$5, 751 


$5,276 




$5,630 


$5,327 


Earnings as a percent of 
















36 


36 


37 


44 


44 


44 


RATIO: NEGRO TO WHITE 
















0.80 


0.88 


0.76 


0,93 


0.98 


0.90 




0.74 


0.81 


0.7O 


0.85 


0,88 


0.85 




1.02 


1. 17 


0.9O 


1. 11 


1.25 


1.00 




0.95 


1.08 


0.85 


1.01 


1.13 


0.92 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, 


Social and 


Economic Statistics 


Administration, Bureau 


of the 



Census . 
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Low Income 

There were 7.4 million blacks and 15,1 million whites below the low-income level in 1973 constituting 31 and 8 
percent of the respective populations. Within the last year (between 1972 and 1973) there was some evidence that the 
number of blacks below the low-income level had declined as the 1973 figure returned to the 1971 level. Since 1969, 
the number of low-income blacks has fluctuated as compared to the downward trend observed during the 1960*s 
(table 16), 

There were 1.5 million black families below the low-income level in 1973, comprising about 28 percent of all black 
families. Among whites, there were 3.2 million low-income families— about 7 percent of all white families. Between 
1969 and 1973, the number of low-income black families increased; whereas, in 1973, the proportion (28 percent) of 
all black families was about the same as in 1969 (table 17), 

Tiie number of low-income black families in 1973 remained unchanged from the 1972 level white families 
declined. Between 1972 and 1973, the number of low-income black families wiih a female head held constant. 
Female heads have comprised an increasing proportion of all low-income black families. In 1973» about 64 percent of 
the low-income black families were headed by women. Comparable proportions were 54 and 46 percents in 1969 and 
1967, respectively, Male heads of families were still in the majority among low-income white faniilies in 1973, 

Families headed by women, both black and white, were more likely to be poor than those headed by men 
(table 17), 

Female heads of low-income families were less likely than the male heads to have worked in 1972, Only about 
two-fifths of both black and white female heads had a job, compared with 78 percent of male heads. Most of the 
nonworking female heads did not work because of family responsibilities~7 out of 10 blacks and 8 out of 10 whites 
reported that they were keeping house (table 19), 

For both black and white families, higher poverty rates were associated with large families, no earners in the family, 
a nonworking head, and a head without a high school diploma. However, the rates for black families with these 
characteristics were exceedingly large and substantially above those for the comparable group of white families. For 
example, about 54 percent of all black farniHes with 4 or more children were below the low-income level in 1972; the 
comparable figure was 16 percent for whites (table 21), 

The poverty rate for black families was lower in metropolitan areas than in nonmetropolitan areas— approximately 
I out of 4 compared to 4 out of 10, respectively; however, about 69 percent of low-income black families lived in 
metropolitan areas (table 22), 

Within metropolitan areas, regardless of poverty status, black families were more likely to live in low-income areas 
than white families. Low-income areas in metropolitan areas are defined in terms of census tracts in which 20-percent 
or more of the population was below the low-income level in 1969, About 46 percent of metropolitan black families 
above the low-income level compared to a small proportion (6 percent) of the white families above the poverty level 
lived in the poverty areas. Among metropolitan poor families, the comparable proportions were 66 percent for blacks 
and 22 percent for whites. This pattern wes also evident for the central cities. In the suburbs, the majority of black 
and wliite families lived outside low-income areas regardless of poverty status (table 23), 
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Table 16, Persons Below the Low-Income Level: 1959 to 1973 

(Persons tvs ol' the following yonr) 





Niunbor ( ihovisuiuls ) 


Percent below the 
low-lncomo level 


Nopro and 
othox' racos 




\Vli 1 t 0 


Nem'o unci 
other rucos 


Nofj ro 


Wh lie 


1959 


10 ,430 


9, 9U7 


28, 336 


53.3 


55 ,1 


18,1 


1960 


11 ,542 


(NA) 


28, 309 


55 ,9 


(NA) 


17,8 


1961 


11 , 738 


( NA) 


27 , 890 


56.1 


(NA) 


17 ,4 


1962 


11,953 


(NA) 


26,672 


55.8 


(NA) 


16,4 


1963 


11, 198 


(NA) 


25,238 


51,0 


(NA) 


15.3 


1964 


11,098 


(NA) 


24,957 


4 9,6 


(NA) 


14.9 


1965 


10,689 


(NA) 


22,496 


47,1 


(NA) 


13.3 


19(56 I 


9 , 220 


8 , 867 


19,:290 


39.8 


41,8 


11.3 


1967 


8,786 


8,486 


18,983 


37.2 


39.3 


11,0 


1968 


7,994 


7,616 


17,395 


33.5 


34.7 


10.0 


1969' 


7,488 


7,095 


16,659 


31,0 


32.2 


9,5 


1970*^ 


7,936 


7,548 


17,484 


32.0 


33.5 


9.9 


1971= 


7,780 


7,396 


17,780 


30,9 


32,5 


9.9 


1072' 


8,257 


7,710 


16,203 


31.9 


33,3 


9,0 


1973' 


7,831 


7,388 


15,142 


29,6 


31.4 


8.4 



Note: Most of the tables on the low-Income popvilatlon In this section show dota for the your 1972, 
Figures for 1973 from the Current Popvilntlon Survey conducted in March 1974 which recently became 
available, have been Included In tables 16 to 18 of this section. 



The low-Income threshold for a nonfnnn family of four wao ;Si4,540 In 1973, $4,275 in 1972, and j|i2,973 
in 1959. Runilios and unrelated individuals are classified as being above or below the low-Income 
threshold, usin^ the poverty index adopted by a Federal IntoraRency Comnutteo in 1969. Hils Index 
centers around the Department of ARricul turo' s Economy Food Plan and reflects the differing consumption 
requirements of families based on their size and composition, sex and age of the family head, and fai-m- 
nonfarm residency The low-income cutoffs for fann families have been sot at 85 percent of the nonfaim 
levels, Tlieae cutoffs are updated every year to reflect the chanROS in the Consumer Price Index. The 
low-income data exclude inmates of institutions, members of Amed Forces living in barracks, and un- 
related Individuals under 14 years of age. For a more detailed explanation, see Current Population 
Reports, Series P-60, No, 91, 

NA Not available , 

'BeRlnninK with the March 1967 CPS, data based on revised methodology for processing income data. 
'EJased on 1970 census populatior. controls; therefore, not strictly comparable to data for earlier 
years, .''ee Definitions and Explanations for more details. 

Source: U.S, Department of Commerce, Social and Economic Stat i,s tics Administration, Bureau of 
the Census. 
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Table 17. Families Below the Low-Income Level, by Sex of Head: 1959 and 1967 to 1973 



(F^unilies as of the following year) 







All rami 11 OS 


Families with 


Families wl th 




Year 






male 


head 


female 


head 








WTiite 


Negro 


White 


Negro 


White 






Number (thousands) 




1959. . 




1,860 


6,027 


1,309 


5,037 


551 


990 






1,555 


4,056 


839 


3,019 


716 


1,037 








3,616 


660 


2, 595 


706 


1,021 






1,366 


3,575 


629 


2,506 


737 


1 , 069 


1970* . 




1,481 


3,708 


648 


2,606 


834 


1 , 102 






1,»184 


3,751 


605 


2,560 


879 


1 , 191 


1972*. . 




1, 529 


3,441 


558 


2,306 


972 


1 135 






1,527 


3, 219 


553 


2,029 


974 


1 190 








P,erceat below the 


low-income level 




1959, , . , 




4 8.1 


14.8 


43.3 


13.4 


65.4 


30.0 


1967 .... 




33.9 


9.0 


25.3 


7.4 


56.3 


25.9 


19G8.. . 




29.4 


8.0 


19.9 


6.3 


53.2 


25.2 


19^9* . 




27 .9 


7.7 


17 ,9 


6.0 


53.3 


25.7 


1970* . . 




29 .5 


8.0 


18.6 


6.2 


54 .3 


25.0 


1971*. . . 




28.8 


7.9 


17.2 


5.9 


53.5 


26.5 


1972*. . 




29.0 


7.1 


16.2 


5.3 


53.3 


24 ,3 


1973* . . 




28. 1" 


6.6 


15.4 


4.6 


52.7 


24 .5 



*«ased on 1970 censi^s population controls; therefore, not strictly comparable to data for earlier 
years. See Definitions and Explanations for more details. 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Social and Economic Statistics Administration, Bureau of the 
Census . 
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Table 18. Distribution of Persons Below the Low-Income Level in 1969, 
1971. and 1973. oy Family Status 

(Persons as of following year) 











Negro as a 


rctlUJLJ.y oCaCUo oIlU yKZCLL 


All T^Q^dO 

All 1 c o 


NIa o fry 
l> g L U 
















1969 










Total thousands. . 


24,147 


7,095 


16,659 


29 




100 


100 


100 


(X) 




79 


88 


76 


33 




21 


19 


21 


27 




5 


3 


6 


18 


Related children under 












39 


52 


34 


39 




19 


17 


20 


26 




21 


1 9 


^ t 


17 




11 


5 


14 


1*^ 


1971 










Total thousands. . 


25,559 


7,396 


17,780 


29 




100 


100 


100 


(X) 




80 


88 


76 


32 




21 


20 


21 


28 




4 


3 


5 


20 


Related children under 












40 


52 


36 


37 




19 


16 


20 


25 




20 


12 


24 


17 




10 


4 


12 


19 


1973 












22,973* 


7,388 


15,142 


32 




100 


100 


100 


(X) 




80 


89 


75 


36 




21 


21 


21 


32 




4 


3 


4 


26 


Related children under 












41 


52 


36 


40 




18 


16 


18 


30 




20 


11 


25 


18 




9 


4 


11 


14 



X Not applicable* 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Social and Economic Statistics Administration, 
Bureau of the Census. 
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Table 19, Persons 14 to 64 Years Old in Families Below the Low-Income Level in 1972, 

by Work Experience and Family Status 

(Persons as of the following year) 



Work experience 


Negro 


White 


Head 


Other 
family 
members 


Head 


Other 
family 
members 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 




447 


897 


2,023 


1 

X , ' oo 




3,721 




356 


352 


676 


1,357 


443 


1 , 293 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


50 to 52 weeks 


51 


33 


17 


53 


18 


28 


Full time 


46 


22 


1 U 


48 


14 


14 


1 to 4 9 weeks . . . , , 


49 


68 


82 


48 


81 


72 




84 


54 5 


1,348 


357 


583 


2,426 


Main reason for not working: 
















100 


100 


100 


100 


100 . 


100 


111 or disabled 


75 


18 


11 


63 


13 


9 






72 


22 




81 


49 




6 


3 


59 


6 


3 


38 




12 


7 


6 


11 


3 


2 




7 




3 


20 


1 


2 



- Represents zero, 

^Includes pers6ns in Armed Forces, not shown separately. 

Source: U.S. Department of Comjnerce, Social and Economic Statistics Administration, 
Bureau of the Census. 
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Table 20. Work Experience of Women With Own Children Under 18 Years Old Below the Low-Income 

Level in 1972 

(Numbers in thousands. Persons as of the following year) 



Work experience of mother 


Below low- income 
level 


Percent below 
1 ow - i nc ome love 1 


Negro 


White 


Negro 


White 




I 


,176 


2 


211 


35 




8 


Wives 




345 


1 


,237 


18 




5 






832 




9 74 


57 




34 






459 




885 


22 




7 


Percent worked year-round full-time.. 




19 




15 


9 




3 






717 


1 


,326 


54 




10 


Alain reason for not working: 




















100 




100 


(X) 




(X) 






77 




89 


53 




10 






23 




11 


60 




23 



X Not applicable . 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Social and Economic Statistics Administration, Bureau of the 
Census . 
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Table 21. Selected Characteristics of Families by Low-Income Status: 1972 



(Numbers in thousands. Families and persons as of the following year) 



Subjec t 


Negro 


Whi to 


Total 


Below 
income 


low- 
level 




Total 


Below 
i nc omo 


low- 
level 




Number 


Pei'cent 


Number 


Percent 


Presence of children: 


























265 


1,529 




29 


48 


,477 


3,441 




7 


Without related children under 18.... 




615 


226 




14 


21 


714 


1,203 




6 


With related children under 18 


3 


650 


1 ,303 




36 


26 


763 


2 ,238 




8 






127 


299 




27 


9 


,639 


645 




7 






930 


254 




27 


8 


760 


597 




7 






631 


232 




O * 


4 


7R'' 


424 




g 






962 


518 




o*« 




, ooo 


572 






Number of earners: 


























,265 


1 529 




29 


48 


,477 


O , ** 1 J. 




7 






793 






75 


4 


,514 


1 OA 1 

J. , J. 




27 






863 


616 




33 


18 


,158 


1,501 




8 




2 


, 609 


320 




12 


25 


, 805 


699 




3 


Work experience of head: 






















Total, 14 years old and over^.. 


5 


,265 


1,529 




29 


48 


,477 


3,441 




7 




3 


,927 


750 




19 


40 


,581 


1 ,921 




5 




2 


771 


314 




11 


32 


386 


853 




3 




2 


615 


247 




9 


31 


350 


740 




2 






282 


773 




60 


7 


112 


1,497 




21 


Education of head: 






















Total, 25 years old and over... 




712 


1,302 




28 


44 


,883 


2,988 




7 






722 


604 




35 


10 


109 


1,390 




14 




1 


162 


386 




33 


6 


967 


603 




9 




1 


216 


241 




20 


15 


272 


690 




5 


College: 1 year or more 




612 


71 




12 


12 


534 


306 




2 



* Includes heads in Armed Forces, 



Source: U.S. uepartment of Commerce, Social and Economic Statistics Administration, Bureau of the 
Census. 
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Table 22. Low-Income Status of Families, by Region and Metropolitan-Nonmetropolitan 

Residence: 1972 



(Numbers in thousands. Families as of the following year) 



Area, type of residence, and race 


Total 
number of 
families 


Below the low 


-income level 




Number 


Percent of 
total 


NEGRO 














Unitod States 


5, 


265 


1 


,529 








4 


117 


1 ,059 




26 




3, 


263 




892 




27 


Outside central cities 




854 




16 7 




20 






148 




471 




41 




2,590 




598 




23 


Metropolitan areas 


2 


498 




56 7 




23 






92 




31 




34 




2, 


676 




931 




35 




1, 


619 




491 




30 






057 




440 




42 


WHITE 














United States 


48, 


477 


3 


,441 




/ 


Metropolitan areas 


32, 


303 


1 


,819 




6 




12, 


59 5 




901 




7 


Outside central cities 


19, 


708 




918 




5 




16, 


174 


1 


622 




10 


North and West 


33, 


968 


2 


091 




6 




24, 


269 


1 


295 




5 




9, 


699 




796 




8 




14, 


508 


1 


,350 




9 




8,034 




524 




7 




6, 


475 




826 




13 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Social and Economic Statistics Administration, 
Bureau of the Census . 
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Table 23, Low-Income Area Residence of Families, by Low-Income Status in 1972, 
and Metropolitan-Nonmetropolitan Residence 



(Persons as of following: year) 



Type of residence 



Below low- 
income level 



Negro 



White 



Above low- 
income level 



Negro 



White 



United States tUovisantis. 

Percent 



In iow~income areas 

Outside low~income areas. 



Metropol i tan areas thousands , 

Percent 



In low-income areas 

Outside low-income areas. 



Inside central ci t ies ,,, thousands , , 
Percent 



In low-income areas 

Outside low-income areas. 



Outside central ci ties ,, thousands , , 
Percent 



In low-income areas 

Outside low-income areas. 



Nonmetropoli tan areas thousands , 
Percen t 



In low-income areas 

Outside low-income areas. 



1 ,529 

100 

70 
30 

1 ,059 

100 

66 
34 

892 

100 

72 
28 

166 

100 

36 
64 

^171 

100 

77 
23 



3,441 
100 

36 

64 

1,820 

100 

22 
78 

901 

100 

31 
69 

919 

100 

13 
87 

1 ,622 

100 

52 
48 



3,736 

100 

50 
50 

3 ,058 

100 

46 
54 

2,371 

100 

51 
49 

688 

100 

30 
70 

677 

100 

70 
30 



45 .036 

100 

14 
86 

30,483 

100 

6 
94 

11,693 

100 

9 
91 

18,789 

100 

4 
96 

14 ,552 
100 

32 

68 



Note: Low-income areas in metropolitan areas are defined in terms of census tracts and in nonmetro- 
politan areas in terms of minor civil dii'isions (townships, districts, etc) in which 20 percent or more 
of the population was below the low-income level in 1969, For a more detailed discussion of the low- 
income population residing in poverty areas, see Current Population Reports, Scries P-60, No, 91, 

Source: U,S, Department of Commerce, Social and Economic Statistics Administration, Bureau of the 
Census , 
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LABOR FORCE 



The employment situation for blacks in 1973 was improved substantially over 1972, in line with the overall trend 
of the economy. The 1973 economic expansion was reflected by a solid growth in employment and a decline in 
unemployment which was shared about proportionately by blacks and whites. 

Workers and fslonworkers . 

The Negro and other races labor force grew at about the same pace as that for whites in 1973, For Negro and other 
races, the labor force totaled about 10 million persons, an increase of 2,8 percent over 1972; duv?ng the same period, 
the number of white workers rose 2.4 percent. Over the last 5 years, both the Negro and other races and white labor 
force have grown about 12 percent (table 24).* 

Labor force participation rates varied between Negro and other races and whites for most age and sex categories. In 
1973, adult women of Negro and other races in nearly every age grouping were more likely than their white 
counterparts to be in the labor force. Tliis pattern was in contrast to the situation for Negro and other races adult 
men, whose participation rates were generally lower than those of white adult men. Among teenagers of both sexes, 
Negro and other races were less likely to be in the labor force than whites (table 25). 

Trends in labor force participation over the last 10 years have varied sharply for Negro and othbr races and whites. 
For example, the participation rate for men of Negro and other races in nQarly every age group has declined over the 
derade. The pattern among white men has been different; participation rates have risen for white teenagers over the 
decade, remained about the same for those in the 20 to 44 age group, and declined for men 45 years of age and over. 
Among Negro and -other races women, participation rates have increased sharply since 1963 for those 20 to 34 years 
old, while remaining statistically unchanged for younger v.omen and women 55 years and over. During the same 
period, labor force rates have generally increased for white w i^ men except for the oldest age group. 

Labor force participation rates for both Negro and other races and white adults 25 years of age or older in 1973 
varied by years of schooling completed; generally, those who had completed higher levels of education were more 
likely to be in the labor force (table 26), 

Among persons in the prime working ages (25 to 59 years old) who were not in the labor force in 1973, reasons for 
nonparticipation differed somewhat between Negro and other races and white women, but were quite similar for 
Negro and other races and white men. Home responsibilities, accounted for the nonparticipation of 75 percent of 
women of Negro and other races and 88 percent of white women, Negro and other races women were more likely 
than white women to be non participants due to discouragement over job prospects^ or because of ill health or 
disability. Among both Negro and other races and white adult men 25 to 59 years old, ill health and disability were 
the main reasons for being outside the liabor force-about half the total-while discouragement over job prospects 
accounted for about 3 percent of the reasons for nonparticipation (table 27). 

Unemploynnent, ' 



Consistent with the economic recovery which continued throughout most of 1973, jobless rates from 1972 to 
1973 declined to 8.9 percent for Negro and other races workers and 4.3 percent for white workers. The over-the-year 
decline was of about the same magnitude for Negro and other races and white workers. The Negro and other 
races-to-white unemployment rate ratio was 2.1 to 1 in 1973. This relationship has generally held at 2 to 1 or more 
since the Korean War period, except for a narrowing during 1970 and 1971 (table 28). 

Between the last quarter of 1973 and the first quarter of 1974, however, jobless rates for both Negro and other 
races and whites moved back up— to 9.3 and 4.7 percent (seasonally adjusted), respectively; their unemployment rate 
ratio was 2 to 1 during the quarter (table 29). 

'Tliesc labor force changes take into account the effects of 1970 Census population control adjustments made in January 1972 and 
March 1973. For further information, see foolnoie to table 25 and section on Defmitions and Explanations. 
^ Shown as "think cannot get job** on table 27. 
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Unemployment-Continued 

Negro and other races/white unemployment rate differentials occur in each major age-sex category, but the 
difference is most pronounced among teenagers, In 1973, the jobless rate for Negro and other races teens averaged 
30,2 percent, 2,4 times the rate for white teens- 12.6 percent. At 8.2 percent, the rate for Negro and other races adult 
women was 1,9 times that of white women while the 5.7 percent rate for Negro and other races men was twice that of 
white men. Over the last 10 years, this ratio has narrowed for adult men and widened for teenagers (table 30), 

In line with the downturn in overall jobless rate from 1972 to 1973, those for married men with spouse present 
(who traditionally have the lowest rates among the major labor force categories) declined for both Negro and other 
races and whites. The Negro and other races to white jobless ratio for married men was 1,8 to 1 in 1973, compared to 

1.7 to 1 in 1972 (table 31). 

In October 1973, Negro and other races teenagers, both those who were enrolled in school and those who were not 
enrolled in school, were still about twice as likely to be unemployed as white teenage students and nonstudents. At 
the same time, students and nonstudents of Negro and other races were less likely than whites to be in the labor force 
(table 32), 

The jobless rate for Vietnam era veterans 20 to 34 years old of Negro and otlier races was down to 8,4 percent in 
1973, For both Negro and other races and whites, there was no statistical difference in jobless rates between veterans 
and nonveterans (table 33), 

Jobless rates for blacks differ substantially by occupation of last job. Among the major occupational groupings in 
1973, the lowest jobless rates were recorded among blacks in managerial occupations. Among white collar workers, 
sales workers had the higliest unemployment rates; among blue collar workers, nonfarm laborers and operatives (other 
than transport equipment operatives) had the highest rates (table 34), 

Unemployment rates were significantly higher among blacks than among whites in most major occupational groups 
in 1973, However, sharp differences existed in black-to-white jobless ratios. The widest jobless gap occurred among 
sales workers— 3,4 to 1— while the black-to-white jobless ratio was lowest for nonfarm laborers— only 1,2 to 1, 

Jobless rates for blacks also varied sharply by major industry group of last job; they were generally highest in those 
industries in which unemployment is traditionally severe. Among black men in 1973, jobless rates ranged from 1 1,6 
percent among workers in construction to 2,7 percent for black men who last worked in finance, insurance, and real 
estate. Among black women, jobless rates ranged from 16,1 percent among workers in wholesale and retail trade to 

3.8 percent among black women in transportation and public utilities (table 35), 
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Table 24. Labor Force Status of Persons: 1960 to 1973 

(Numbers in thousands. Annual averages) 





Civilian 












labor 


force 


Employed 


Unemployed 


Year 


Negro and 




Negro and 




Negro and 






other 


White 


other 


Whi te 


other 


White 




races 




races 




races 




1960 


7 ,714 


61 , 913 


6 , 927 


58,850 


787 


3, 063 


1961 


7 , v'i02 


62 , 654 


6 ,832 


58 , 912 


970 


3 ,742 


1962 , , 


7 , *Jo3 


62 ,750 


7,004 


59,698 


859 


3,052 


1963 


8 , 004 


63 , 830 


7,140 


60,622 


864 


3,208 


1964 


8,169 


64 , 921 


7 ,383 


61,922 


786 


2,999 


1965/ 


8,319 


66,136 


7,643 


63,445 


676 


2,691 


1966 


8,496 


67,274 


7,875 


65,019 


621 


2,253 


1967 


8,648 


68,699 


8,011 


66,361 


638 


2,338 


1968 


8,76 0 


6 9, 977 


8,169 


67,751 


590 


2,226 


1969 


8,954 


71,779 


8,384 


69,518 


570 


2,261 


1970 


9,197 


73,518 


8,445 


70,182 


752 


3 , 337 




9,322 


74 ,790 


8,403 


70,716 


919 


4,074 


1972^ 


9,584 


76,958 


8,628 


73, 074 


956 


3,884 


1973* 


10,025 


78,689 


9,131 


75,278 


894 


3,411 



^Based on 1970 census population controls; therefore^ not strictly comparable to data for 
earlier years. Census population control adjustments were introduced in January 1972 and 
March 1973, The 1972 adjustment raised the employment level for whites by about 255,000 
and that for Negro and other races by about 45^000. The March 1973 adjustment lowered the 
employment level for whites by about 150^000^ while Negro and other races levels were raised 
by about 210^000. Uneiriploymen t levels and rates were not significantly affected in either 
year . 

Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Table 25. Civilian Labor Force Participation Rates by Age and Sex: 1963, 1968, and 1973 



(Annual averages) 



Age and sex 


1963 


1968 


1973 


Negro 

and 
other 
races 


White 


Negro 

and 
other 
races 


White 


Negro 

and 
other 
races 


White 




MEN 
























Total, 16 years 


and over. 


80.2 


81 


.5 


/ / . o 


80, 


4 


73.8 




lb 






37. 


2 


42 


. 4 


37.9 


4 7 . 


7 


33.4 


52.7 


lo 






69. 


1 


67 


. 8 


63. 3 


65 . 


7 


61.4 


72.3 








88. 


6 


85 


. 8 


85.0 


82 . 


4 


81.8 


85,8 








94. 


9 


97 


. 4 


95.0 


97 . 


^ 


91.7 


96.3 


35 






94. 


9 


97 


. 8 


93.4 


97 . 


6 


91 . 3 


96 .8 


45 






91. 


1 


96 


. 2 


90. 1 


95 . 


4 


88 . 0 


93. 5 


55 






82. 


5 


86 


.6 


79.6 


84 . 


7 


70.7 


79. 0 


65 






27. 


6 


28 


.4 


26.6 


27. 


3 


22.6 


22.8 




WONfEN 
























Total, 16 years 


and over. 


48. 


1 


37 


.2 


49.3 


40. 


7 


49.1 


44.1 


16 






21. 


5 


27 


.9 


23.3 


33. 


0 


24.3 


41.7 


18 






44. 


9 


51 


.3 


46.9 


53. 


3 


45.1 


58.9 


20 






49. 


2 


47 


.3 


58.4 


54. 


0 


57.5 


61.6 


25 






53. 


3 


34 


.8 


56.6 


40. 


6 


61.0 


48.5 


35 






59.4 


43 


.1 


59.3 


•47. 


5 


60.7 


52.2 


45 






60. 


6 


49 


.5 


59.8 


51. 


5 


56,4 


53.4 


55 






47. 


3 


38 


.9 


47.0 


42. 


0 


44.7 


40.8 


65 






11. 


8 


9 


.4 


11.9 


9. 


4 


11.1 


8.7 



Note: The civilian labor force participation rate is the proportion of the civilian 
noninstitutional population that is in the labor force. 

Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Table 26, Civilian Labor Force Participation Rates by Educational Attainment, Age, and Sex: March 1973 



Years of 


school completed 
nnd sex 


18 yonrs 


nnd over 


18 to 2 


4 yonrs 


25 lo 5^ yonrs 


53 years 


nnd over 


No^ro 

niul 
otlior 
rncos 


Wh 1 1 c 


ol Iter 
rncea 


n n I \ 0 


Noh> t'o 

niuf 
oll^or 
rncos 


Whlio 


NoRro 

nnd 
Oliver 
rncos 


Wli I to 






















Tot.nl, 




7G. n 


80, 7 


72. 9 


78, 6 


90, I 


95, 5 


47, G 


52, 7 


I-« L U lit w 1 1 i- 4% 1 ^ • 


K v^oii %« u o f ^ 1 11 u u 


62 7 


59 3 


58 3 




87, 7 


89, 3 


<1 1, 2 


38, A 


Hl^h school : 


1 to 3 years 


79, 9 


80. 3 


68. 5 


78. 0 


89. 7 


95, 3 


63, 0 


5G, 3 






8G. 3 


88. 7 


80, 0 


8(5, 1 


92. 8 


97, 0 


6-4, 7 


6.'}, 3 


Col lej^e: 


1 to 3 yonrs 


76. 8 


8.1. A 


68, 1 


6G. 8 


87, 7 


0.^, 8 


(«) 


65, 5 




'1 yenrs or more. . 


86, I 


90. 9 


(13) 


81. 5 


91,3 


97, 6 


61, 0 


68, 6 




WOMEN 


















Totnl, 




51.1 


rj, 9 


53. 1 


58. 9 


59, 7 


51, 0 


28, 9 


23,6 


Elemon t nry : 


8 yours or less. . 


31. 9 


22. 8 


31. .1 


31. 8 


*J6, 0 


39, 5 


21, A 


14,2 


lilRh School: 


1 to 3 yenrs 


•17. 6 


38. 5 


38, 3 


'I'i, 6 


5^, 0 


^5, 8 


38, 0 


23, 9 






6*1. 0 


50. 3 


b'l. 3 


62. 9 


63, a 


52, 6 


44, 6 


31. 2 


ColleKe: 




62, 1 


'18. 9 


55. 9 


56. G 


69, 0 


52. 2 


48, 0 


29, 6 




•1 yonrs or more. . 


77. 3 


59. 6 


(13) 


86, 8 


83, A 


61, 6 


51. 5 


37, 3 



n nnse too smnll Tor I'lK^^res.lo be showu 



Sourco: ll,S, Dopnrtmenl of Lnbor, Uurenu of Lnbor Slntisllcs, 
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Table 27, Persons Not in the Labor Force by Reason for FNonparticipation, by Sex and Age: 1973 



(Annual averages) 



Sex and reason 


16 years old 
and over 


16 to 24 
years 


25 to 59 
years 


60 years 
and over 


NRgro 

and 
other 
races 


Wh i t e 


NeKro 

and 
other 
races 


i t e 


Negro 

and 
o t her 
races 


VTli i t e 


Negro 

and 
other 
races 


Whi t e 


MEN 


















Total number not in labor 




















1 Q V 


1 2 564 


# ou 




*t Oh 


1 , 969 




/ U i o 




100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100, 0 


100, 0 


In school 


32. 9 


24. 8 


75. 7 


80. 4 


12. 7 


11, 8 


0, 3 


- 


Ill health, disnblliiy 


24.5 


17 A 

A * . M 


4. 2 


2. 2 


53. 0 


oz, i 


28, 2 


15. 5 




1. 8 


1. 5 


0. 9 


0. 7 


2. 4 


2, 1 


2, 6 


1.8 




23. 8 


43. 4 


- 


- 


0.9 


5, 6 


62, 9 


76, 2 


Think cannot ^el job,.. 


2. 5 


1.4 


2. 9 


1. 6 


3. 5 


2, 6 


1.5 


0. 9 




M. 5 


n. 4 


16.3 


15. 0 


27. 5 


25, 9 


4, 6 


5, 6 




















Total number not in labor 




















4.632 


38,049 


1.310 


6,399 


2, 141 


18,8i. 1 


1, 181 


12, 795 




100. 0 


100. d 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100, 0 


100. 0 




14. 2 


7. 7 


46. 0 


42. 8 


2. 5 


0.9 


0, 3 


0. 1 




n. 5 


5. 2 


1. 9 


1. 7 


13, 1 


5. 1 


19, 3 


7, 1 




62. 9 


79. 0 


36. 7 


44. 1 


75, 0 


88, 3 


70, 0 


82. 6 


Retirement, old age 


2. 3 


3. 0 








0. 1 


8, 8 


8, 8 




2. 8 


0. 9 


3. 9 


1. 5 


3, 5 


0, 9 


0, 3 


0. 4 




6. 3 


4. 3 


11. 5 


10. 0 


5. 9 


4, 6 


1, 3 


1, 0 



- Rounds to zero. 



Source: U, S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
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Table 28. Unemployment Rates: 1960 to 1973 



(Annual averages) 



Year 


UneraployiDent rate 


Ratio 
F.nd 
races 


: Negro 
other 
to white 


Negro and 
other races 


White 


1960. . . . 




10.2 


4.9 




2.1 






12.4 


6.0 




2.1 






10.9 


4.9 




2.2 






10.8 


5.0 




2.2 






9 .6 


4 .6 




2.1 






8.1 


4.1 




2.0 






7.3 


3.3 




o o 
z . z 


1967 . . . 




7.4 


3.4 




2.2 






6.7 


3.2 




2.1 






6.4 


3.1 




2.1 






8.2 


4,5 




1.8 






9.9 


5.4 




1.8 






10.0 


5.0 




2.0 






8,9 


4.3 




2.1 



Note: The unemployment rate is the percent of the civilian labor force that is 
unemployed . 



Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 



Table 29. Unemployment Rates, by Sex and Age; 1973 and 1974 



(Seasonally adjusted. Quarterly averages) 





1973 


1974 


Sex, age, and race 


1st 


2nd 


3rd 


4 th 


1st 




quarter 


quarter 


quarter 


quarter 


quarter 


NEGRO AND OTHER RACES 














9.0 


9.0 


9.0 


8.6 


9.3 




5.6 


6.1 


5 .7 


5.3 


6.4 




8.4 


7.8 


8.1 


8.4 


8.0 




30.1 


30.7 


31.6 


28.4 


30.7 


WHITE 














4.5 


4.4 


4.2 


4.2 


4 .7 




3.1 


3.0 


2.8 


2.8 


3.1 




4.5 


4.3 


4.3 


4.2 


4.7 




12.8 


12.9 


12 .3 


12.7 


13.3 



Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Table 30. Unemployment Rates by Sex and Age: 1963, 1968, and 1973 ( 



(Annual averages) 



Sex, age^ and race 


1963 


1968 


1973 


NEGRO AND OTHER RACES 








Total 


in Q 


b . / 








O . 9 


5 . 7 




9 . 4 


6 . 3 


8 . 2 


Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 


30.4 


25.0 


30.2 


NEGRO 










(NA ; 


(NA) 


9.3 




/ XT A \ 

(NA ; 


(NA) 


5 . 9 






vNA ; 


8.5 




(NA) 


(NA) 


31.4 


\VHITE 










5 . 0 


3 . 2 


4 .3 




3 . 9 


2,0 


2 . 9 




A O 


•3 A 


4 . 3 




15.5 


11.0 


12. 6 


RATIO: NEGRO AND OTHER RACES TO WH/tE 










2 . 2 


2 . 1 


2 . 1 




O A 


2 . 0 


2 .0 




^ . U 


1 . 9 


1 . 9 




2.0 


2.3 


2.4 


RATIO: NEGRO TO TOITE 








Total 


(NA) 


(NA) 


2.2 




(NA) 


(NA) 


2.0 




(NA) 


(NA) 


2.0 




(NA) 


(NA) 


2.5 



Note: Data for 1968 and 1973 are not strictly comparable with 1963 data because of 
basic changes in the concepts and definitions introduced in January 1967. 



NA Not available. 

Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Table 31. Unemployment Rates u r Married Men, With Spouse Present: 1962 to 1973 



(Annual averages) 



Year 


Unemployment rate 


Ratio 
and 
races 


Negro 
other 
to white 


Negro and 
other races 


White 






7.9 


3. 


1 






2.5 






6.8 


3. 


0 






2.3 






5.3 


2. 


5 






CO 






4.3 


2. 


1 






2.0 






3.6 


1.7 






2.1 


1967. . 




3.2 


1 . 


7 






1.9 


1968. . . 




2.9 


1. 


5 






1.9 


1969. . 




2.5 


1. 


4 






1.8 






3.9 


2. 


4 






1.6 


3971. . 




5.0 


3. 


0 






1.7 






4.5 


2. 


6 






1.7 






3.8 


2. 


1 






1.8 



Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 



Table 32. Work and Scht>o\ Status of Persons 16 to iy Years Old: October 1973 

(Numbers in thousands) 



Work status 



Negro and other races 



Enrolled 
in school 



Not 
enrolled 
in school 



White 



Enrolled 
in school 



Not 
enrolled 
in school 



Total population IC to 19 years old.. 

Employed 

Unemployed 

Looking for full-time work 

Looking for part-time work 

Not in labor force - 



Percent of population in labor force. 
Unemployment rate 



1,488 
235 
87 
7 
80 
1,166 

21.6 
27.0 



800 
374 
133 
121 
12 
293 

63.4 
26.2 



9,029 
3,521 

517 
21 

496 
4,991 

44.7 
12.8 



4,526 
3,059 
383 
345 
38 
1,084 

76.0 
11.1 



Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Table 33. Unemployment Rates of Men 20 to 34 Years Old, by Vietnam Era 
Veteran-Nonveteran Status and Age: 1970 to 1973 

(Annual averages) 





Age and 


year 


Negro and other races 


White 


Vietnam era 
VG terans 


Nonveterans 


Vietnam era 
ve terans 


Nonveterans 




Total 20 to 


34 years 
















11.3 


8.1 


6.1 


4.8 








12.9 


10.5 


7.7 


5.7 








11.7 


9.6 


6.2 


5.2 








8.4 


8.6 


4.6 


4.3 




20 to 24 


years 
















15.2 


11.9 


8.7 


7.4 


1971. . . 






17.6 


15.8 


11.6 


8.5 


1972. . 






16.8 


14.2 


10.0 


8.0 








13.5 


12.3 


8.3 


6.0 




25 to 29 


years 
















7.4 


6.6 


4.1 


3.4 








10.0 


7.2 


5,3 


4.3 








9.2 


6.7 


4.6 


3.8 








6.7 


7.8 


3.4 


3.8 




30 to 34 


years 
















(B) 


4.6 


2.9 


2.8 








5.5 


6.6 


3.3 


3.2 








6.9 


5.9 


2.5 


2.6 








2.8 


4.0 


2.6 


2.2 



B Base too small for figure to be shown. 

Source: U.S. Department of Labor_, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Table 34. Unemployment Rates by Occupation and Sex: 1973 

(/Vnnual averages) 



Occupa tlon 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Negro 


White 


Negro 


White 


Negro 


White 




9 . 3 


4 ^ 3 


7 Q 


T 7 


11 1 


0 . o 




7,8 


3.7 


6.8 


3.3 


9.0 


4.5 




6.7 


2.7 


5.1 


1.7 


7.6 


3.8 




4 ^ 5 


? 0 


4 5 




*1 . O 


Q 


Managers and administrators ^ except farm. 


2.2 


1.4 


2.0 


1.1 


2.5 


2.5 




11.5 


3.4 


9.6 


2.3 


13.4 


4.8 




8,2 


3.8 


6.0 


2.7 


9.0 


4.1 




8.0 


5.0 


7.1 


4.5 


11.5 


7.1 




5.3 


3.6 


5.0 


3.5 


10.2 


5.5 




9.4 


5.6 


7.7 


4.5 


11.7 


7.3 




5.1 


3.9 


5.1 


3.9 


3.8 


2.7 




9.5 


8.1 


9.2 


8.1 


14.3 


8.6 




8.7 


5.0 


8.2 


5.0 


8.9 


5.0 




6.8 


2.9 


10,2 


3.8 


6.8 


2.9 




9.2 


5.2 


8.1 


5.0 


10.0 


5.4 




6.0 


2.2 


4.9 


2.0 


14.3 


2.5 



Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Table 35. Unemployment Rates by Industry and Sex: 1973 



( Ai),nual averages) 



Indus try 


Men 


Women 


Negro 


White 


Negro 


White 




7. 


9 


3. 


7 


11 . 1 


5»3 


Private nonagr icul tural wage and salary workers.... 


7. 


3 


3. 


8 


9 . 9 


5.3 




(B) 


3. 


0 


(B) 


1 . 0 




11.6 


8. 


8 


(B) 


5 . 1 




6. 


4 


2. 


9 


10.8 


6 . 3 




5. 


9 


3. 


0 


10.2 


5.7 




3 . 


8 


2. 


7 


(B) 


5 . 6 




5. 


9 


3. 


9 


(B) 


6.4 




6. 


0 


1. 


8 


(B) 


4.4 




8. 


2 


2.4 


9 . 0 


5 . 2 




6 . 


6 


1. 


5 


(B) 


2 . 9 


All other transportation equipment 


6. 




4. 


4 




o . o 




5. 


4 


4. 


1 


13.3 


6.6 


Nondurable goods 


7 . 


2 


2. 


8 


11.3 


6.8 




7. 


4 


3. 


9 


xH . D 


XX./ 




5. 


5 


2. 


5 


8.6 


4.9 


Apparel and other finished textile products.. 


10. 


6 


5. 


5 


10.5 


6.7 




7, 


1 


2. 


2 




5.6 


Transportation and public utilities 


5. 


1 


2 


6 


3.8 


3.4 


Railroads and railway express 


3. 


7 


1. 


8 


(B) 


(B) 




5. 


6 


3. 


9 


(B) 


4 . 5 




3. 


6 


1. 


2 


3.8 


2.6 




9. 


6 


4 . 


1 


16.1 


6.4 


Finance, insurance, and real estate 


2. 


7 


1. 


7 


8.5 


3.2 




8. 


6 


3. 


8 


8.6 


4.4 




6. 


4 


2. 


4 


7.9 


3.3 




10. 


1 


5. 


0 


9.0 


6.2 




7. 


5 


6. 


4 


14.7 


7.3 




4 . 


0 


1. 


3 


6.4 


2.1 



B Base too small for figure to be shown. 

Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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At 9.1 miJIion in 1973, the number of employed persons of Negro and other races was up about 4 percent over the 
year, compared to about a 3 percent rise for white persons. Over the last S years, the number of Negro and other races 
with jobs has risen about 9 percent compared to 1 1 percent for whites (see table 24),-' 

Early 1974 data show a change in this pattern of job growth, however. During the first quarter of the year, the 
number (seasonally adjusted) of employed Negro and other races and white workers remained statistically unchanged 
from the last quarter of 1 973 (table 36), 

In 1973, employed Negro and other races were more likely than whites to be working at part-time jobs for 
economic rea'^ons.'* Among Negro and other races, 4,2 percent of the employed men and 6,1 percent of the women 
were working part time involuntarily, while the comparable proportions among whites were 2,2 and 3,8 percent, 
respectively (table 37), 

During the 1963-73 decade, there occurred a greater degree of occupational upgrading among employed Negro and 
other races than among their white counterparts; however, in 1973, Negro and other races still lagged far behind 
whites in the proportion holding higli-paying, high-status jobs. For example, the proportion of men of Negro and 
other races employed in white-collar jobs rose from 15 to 23 percent over the decade while the coniparable 
percentage for whites remained just over 40 percent, Tlie proportion of Negro and other races men employed as craft 
workers rose from 11 to IS percent over the decade, while for whites it remained around the 20 percent level (table 
38), Among women of Negro and other races, a similar, pattern occurred with respect to white-collar employment 
(table 39), Looked at another way, black men and women continued to be overrepresented in lower-paying, 
less-skilled jobs and underrepresented in better-paying, higher-skilled occupations, Wliile black workers constituted 
about 10 percent of the employed population, they represented about 6 percent of the professional and technical 
workers, 3 percent of the managers and administrators, and 6 percent of the craft and kindred workers. In marked 
contrast, they made up about 20 percent of the nonfarm laborers and a similar proportion of service workers (table 
40), 

Similar labor market inequities are apparent in an examination of the industrial composition of the employed. 
Blacks made up about 6 percent of workers in both wholesale and retail trade and finance, insurance, and real estate, 
in contrast to 22 percent of the workers in personal service industries, including private household; 14 percent of 
those in hospitals and other health services; and 13 percent of those employed in public administration. The 
proportion of black workers in both durable and nondurable goods manufacturing industries in 1973 was about 
consistent with their overall proportion of the employed— 10 percent (table 41). 

In May of 1973, blacks represented 15.7 percent of all ful]-ti;ne Federal employees— about the same proportion as 
in November 1970. Also, in 1973, blacks held 12.2 percent of Federal jobs paid under the Federal Classification Act 
(General Schedule employees); 20.9 percent under Wage Systems; 19.S percent under Postal Field Service; and 6.7 
under all other pay systems. In the Jast three years these proportions changed very little; of the job categories, the 
Federal Classification Act system registered the largest increase (1.1 percent points) in the proportion of black 
workers. 

In the period 1970 to 1973, the proportion of blacks in the higher grades-GS-I2 to 18-increased moderately. 
Blacks now account for 3.5 percent of persons in grades GS-1 2 to 15, and 2.5 percent of those in grades GS-1 6 to IS 
(tables 42). 



■*See footnote I. 

Includes slack work, material shortages, repairs to plant and equipment, start or termination of job during the week, and inability to 
find full-time work. 
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Earnings 

Annual earnings of black men working at year-round fulUtime jobs averaged (median) $7,301 in 1972, about 69 
percent those of white men-S 10,593; moreover, earnings levels of black men were substantially below those of 
whiles in nearly every major occupational category. 

Some of these earnings differences may be due to the fact that blacks and wliites are concentrated in different 
occupations within each of the major occupational categories for which data were tabulated, and the level of earnings 
varies for specific occupations. In addition, some of the black-white earnings variations are due to differences in age, 
education, and job experience of blacks and whites within each occupation. 

In contrast to earnings patterns for black and white men, the earnings levels of black women working at year-round 
full-time jobs were closer to those of white women. Overall, black women averaged S5,147 in 1972, 86 percent of the 
average earnings of white women. Earnings' levels of black women who were clerical, private household, oi other 
service workers were approximately the same as their white counterparts (table 43). 

When earnings differentials are examined by number of weeks worked and full-time/part-time status during the 
year, the data show that there is little variation from the overall black-white earnings pattern, particularly for men. 
Black men who were year-round, full-time workers received about 69 percent of the earnings of their white 
counterparts, while black part-time workers made 66 percent of white earnings. Among women working year round 
full time, blacks earned 86 percent of the earnings of whites, while black women who usually worked part time made 
91 percent of the earnings of their white counterparts (table 44), 

Work Experience 

About 10.7 million persons of Negro and other races and 86.3 million white persons worked at some time during 
1972, The percent of the population 16 years old. and over who worked at some time during the year varied by race 
and sex. Among men, whites were more likely than persons of Negro and other races to have worked during the 
year— 84 and 77 percent, respectively, while among women, the proportion of persons of Negro and other races with 
work experience was slightly greater than whites— 54 and 52 percent, respectively (table 45). 

Among men, year-round, full-time employment was more prevalent among whites than among Negro and other 
races; the proportion of men who usually worked at part-time jobs during the year was about the same for both races. 
Among women, there was a different work pattern during the year. Women of Negro and other races were more likely 
than whites to work at year-round full-time jobs in 1972, while white women were more likely to hold part-time jobs 
during the year. 

The extent and duration of unemployment and the number of times unemployment was experienced during the 
year are important factors in determining the relative severity of joblessness for persons of Negro and other races and 
whites. In 1972, as in previous years, Negro and other races men and women were more likely to be unemployed at 
some time during the year, to accumulate more weeks of joblessness, and to have multiple spells of unemployment. 
About 22 percent of the Negro and other races workers compared to about 15 percent of the white workers were 
unemployed at some time during 1972, Long-term unemployment (a total of 15 weeks or more) was experienced by 
41 percent o the unemployed persons of Negro and other races compared to 33 percent of the white jobless in 1972. 
As usual, 3 spells or more of unemployment were experienced by a slightly greater proportion of Negro and other 
races than whites. Tliese Negro and other races-to-white differences in unemployment patterns during the year were 
of about the same magnitude for men and women (table 46). 



Note: Consistent with the overall plan of this report, the section on Labor Force and Employment focuses primarily on the situation 
in 1973 and past trends in the status of black workers. Because of significant econoniic developments in late 1973 and early 1974, with 
resulting changes in the employment situation, limited employment and unemployment data on a quarterly basis for 1973 and 1974 have 
been included in this section. This provides the basis Co: a more current assessment of the employment status of blacks relative to whites. 
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labile 36. Employment Status: 1973 and 1974 



(Numbers in thousands. Seasonally adjusted. Quarterly averages) 





1973 


1974 


Labor force status and race 


1st 


2nd 


3rd 


4th 


1st 




quarter 


quarter 


quarter 


quarter 


quarter 


NEGRO AND OTHER RACES 














9,820 


9,946 


10,105 


10,232 


10,376 




60,2 


59.8 


60.4 


60.7 


60.9 




8,940 


9,047 


9, 191 


9,348 


9, 409 




54,8 


54.4 


54. 9 


55.4 


55 . 2 




880 


899 


914 


884 


967 




9,0 


9.0 


9,0 


8.6 


9.3 


WHITE 














77, 792 


78,510 


78,856 


79,648 


80,125 




60,5 


60,9 


60.9 


61.2 


61.4 




74,270 


75,062 


75, 559 


76, 287 


76,393 




57.7 


58, 2 


58,3 


58.7 


58,5 




3, 522 


3,448 


3,297 


3,361 


3,731 




4,5 


4.4 


4.2 


4.2 


4.7 



Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 



Table 37. Persons at Work in Nonagricultural Industries by Full- or Part-Time 

Status and Sex: 1973 

(Annual averages) 





Men 


Women 


Status 


Negro 




Negro 






and 


White 


and 


White 




other races 




other races 






4,602 


41,941 


3,649 


25,990 




100 


100 


100 


100 




4 


2 


6 


4 




6 


7 


18 


25 




89 


91 


76 


72 




67 


52 


66 


57 




22 


39 


10 


14 




39.3 


42 .3 


34.7 


34.3 


Average hours, workers on full-time 












41.7 


44.7 


39.6 


40.5 



Includes persons who usually work full-time but worked part-time for noneconomic reasons . 



Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Table 38. Occupation of Employed Men: 1963, 1968. and 1973 



(Annual nveragos ) 





1963 


1968 


1973 


Occupation 


Negro 

and 
other 
races 


White 


and 
other 
races 


White 


Negro 

and 
other 
races 


White 


To il number employed. . . .thousands. . 


4 , 229 


40, 428 


4 , 702 


43,411 


5,133 


46 , 830 




100 . 0 


100 . 0 


100 . 0 


100 ,0 


100 . 0 


100 , 0 




15 . 3 


40.6 


19 . 0 


42 . 0 


22 . 9 


41-7 




4 . 9 


12 .6 


6 .6 


14 , 1 


8 , 2 


14 .2 




0 .7 


1 . 3 


0 . 9 


1.4 


1 . 0 


1 .4 




1.1 


1.2 


1,1 


1.4 


1.4 


1.7 




3.2 


10.1 


4.7 


11,3 


5 -.8 


11.0 


Managers and administrators, except 
















3 . 5 


14 . 9 


3 ,6 


14 , 7 


5 . 2 


14 .5 




1.4 


8 . 5 


1 , 9 


10,6 


3 . 7 


11 .5 




2 . 1 


6 . 4 


1 ,8 


4 . 0 


1 .5 


2.9 




1 . 7 


5 . 9 


1 .7 


6.1 


2 . 1 


6 . 5 




0 . 9 


2 . 3 


1 ,0 


2 .4 


1 . 2 


2.4 




0 . 8 


3 .6 


0.8 


3 .7 


0 . 9 


4.1 




5.2 


7 . 2 


7 , 1 


7.1 


7 .4 


6 .5 




57 .3 


45.8 


59 .7 


46 .1 


57 .7 


46 . 3 




10.7 


20 . 3 


13 .4 


20 , 9 


14 . 9 


21 .5 




1.1 


1.9 


1.0 


1,9 


1.2 


2.2 


Construction craft workers, except 
















3.0 


4.1 


3.3 


4.0 


3.9 


4.6 




3.4 


5.1 


4,4 


5.5 


3.9 


5.7 




0 . 9 


2.5 


1,4 


2,7 


1.3 


2.3 


Blue-collar supervisors, n.e.c 


1 .7 


2.8 


0. 9 


3 .0 


1 . 7 


2.7 




0.6 


3.9 


2,3 


3.8 


2.9 


4.1 




17.7 


14.4 


20,8 


14.4 


17.4 


12.3 




7.7 


5.1 


7.4 


4.9 


9.1 


5.7 




21.2 


6.0 


18.1 


5.9 


16.3 


6,8 




16.3 


6.0 


14,5 


6.1 


15.4 


7,1 




11.0 


7.6 


6.8 


5.9 


3.9 


4.9 




3.4 


5.2 


2.0 


4.0 


1.1 


3.2 




7.6 


2.4 


4.8 


1.9 


2.8 


1,7 



Note: Beginning with 1971, occupational employment data are not strictly comparable with statistics 
for 1970 8nd earlier years as a result of changes in tlie occupational classification system for the 
^970 Census of Population that were introduced in January 1971, and the addition of a question to the 
Current Population Survey in December 1971 relating to major activities and duties. For an explanation 
of these changes, see Bureau of the Census Technical Paper No. 26 and Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Employment and Earnings (monthly). Explanatory Notes, 

Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Lubor Statistics. 
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Table 39, Occupation of Employed Women: 1963, 1968, and 1973 

(Annual averages) 



Occupa t ion 


1 9(33 


1968 


1973 


Negro 

and 
other 
races 


Wliite 


Nei<ro 

nnd 
other 
races 


Whl te 


Negro 

nnd 
other 
races 


Wlilte 




2,911 


20, 194 


3,467 


24,340 


3,999 


28,44B 




100 


0 


100 


0 


100 


0 


100 


0 


100 


0 


100 


,0 




21 


2 


60 


8 


31, 


6 


63 


1 


41 


5 


63 


3 




7 


a 


13 


5 


9 


5 


14 


6 


12 


0 


14 


.9 




1 


6 


3 


7 


2 , 


3 


3 


8 


3 


4 


3 


8 




^1 


5 


5 


7 


4 . 


7 


5 


8 


5, 


0 


6 






1 


7 


4 


1 


2 


5 


5 


0 


3 


7 


4 


6 


Managers and administrators, except 




























1. 


5 


5 


3 


1 . 


6 


4 


9 


2 , 


6 


5 


2 




0. 


6 


3 


1 


0, 


8 


3 


3 


1 , 


9 


4 


► 0 




1 . 


0 


2 


2 


0, 


7 


1 


6 


0, 


8 


1 


2 




1 


7 


8 


2 


2. 


2 


7 


6 


2, 


5 


7 


5 




1 


4 


7 


2 


1 


9 


6 


7 


2 


2 


6 


3 




0 


3 


0 


9 


0, 


3 


0 


9 


0. 


3 


1 


2 




10 


2 


33 


8 


18, 


3 


36 


0 


24 , 


4 


35 


7 


Stenographers, typists, and 






























n 
u 


12 


3 


5 . 


0 


1 2 


8 


8 , 


0 


13 


4 




7 


2 


21 


6 


13 


3 


23 


2 


16, 


4 


22 


3 




I'l. 


8 


16, 


7 


18, 


8 


16 


6 


19, 


1 


15 


7 




0. 


5 


1 


1 


0, 


8 


1 


2 


1, 


1 


1 


5 




13, 


5 


15, 


: 


17, 


3 


14, 


7 


16, 


4 


12, 


9 




0. 


1 


0, 


2 


0, 


1 


0 


3 


0, 


5 


0 


5 




0, 


7 


0, 


3 


0, 


6 


0, 


4 


1, 


2 


0 


9 




56, 


7 


39, 


5 


47, 


2 


18 


2 


38, 


1 


19 


3 




34, 


3 


4, 


9 


22, 


1 


3 


8 


12, 


9 


2 


0 


Service workers^ except private 




























22, 


4 


14, 


6 


25, 


1 


14, 


4 


25, 


2 


16 


4 




7. 


2 


3, 


0 




5 


2 


1 


1. 


3 


1 


6 




0, 


8 


0, 


5 


0, 


2 


0. 


3 


0, 


1 


0 


3 




e . 


4 


2, 


5 


2, 


3 


1 , 


8 


1 , 


2 


1 


3 



iVote: Beginning with 1973, occupa t ion.ii p'r.ployiient data are not strictly coniparab3.e with statistics 
for 1970 and earlier years as a result of changei> the occupational classification system for the 
1970 Census of Population that were Introduced in January 1971, and the addition of a question to the 
Current Population Survey in December 1971 relating to major activities and duties. For an 
explanation of these changes, see Bureau of the Census Technical Paper No, 26 and Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Employment and Earnings (monthly). Explanatory Notes, 

Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
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Table 40. Occupation of the Employed Population: 1973 



(Numbers in thousands. Annual nvernRcs) 



Oc c ups t Ion 


I o t n 1 


Ne^ijro 


n It I I e 


Percent 

Ne^i'o 
oC total 




84 ,409 


8 


OGl 


75 ,278 


9 


5 




40,386 


2 


302 


37 ,545 


5 


7 




11 ,777 




684 


10 ,876 


5 


8 




1 , 094 




15 


1 , 053 


1 


'1 




1 ,939 




124 


1 ,754 


6 


4 




2,916 




253 


2,644 


a 


7 




5 ,828 




291 


5,426 


5 


0 


MnnnRcrs and ndminl st rntors , except rnnn 


a ,644 




280 


8 ,270 


3 


2 




6 815 




202 


u , »J*t O 


3 


0 




1 ,829 




78 


1 ,722 


'i 


3 




5 ,415 




167 


5,207 


3 


1 




3,074 




123 


2 ,921 


4 


0 




2,342 




44 


2 ,286 


1 


9 




14 ,54 8 


1 


171 


13,192 


8 


0 


Stenographers, typists, and secretaries.... 


4 ,206 




269 


3 ,880 


6 


4 




10,342 




902 


9 ,313 


8 


7 




29 ,869 


3 


411 


26 ,147 


11 


4 




11 ,288 




713 


10 ,479 


6 


3 




1,078 




4 9 


1 ,018 


4 


5 


Construct ion craft workers, except carpenters 


2,357 




185 


2 , 152 


7 


8 




2 ,903 




170 


2,702 


5 


9 




1 , 1 59 




65 


1 ,086 


5 


G 




1 ,460 




87 


1,364 


G 


0 




2 ,333 




158 


2,157 


6 


8 




10,972 


1 


,410 


9,425 


12.9 




3 ,297 




467 


2 ,814 


14 


2 




2 ,798 




370 


2 ,416 


13 


2 




498 




98 


398 


19 


7 




4 ,312 




821 


3 ,4 29 


19 


0 




854 




178 


665 


20 


8 




1 ,100 




230 


859 


20 


9 




2,358 




4 13 


1 ,905 


17 


5 




11 ,128 


2 


,130 


8,814 


19 


1 




1 ,353 




509 


833 


37 


6 


Service workers, except private household.... 


9 ,775 


1. 


,621 


7 ,981 


16 


6 




2 ,076 




577 


1 ,470 


27 


8 




3,402 




401 


2,907 


11 


.8 




1 ,596 




352 


1,225 


22 


1 




1.543 




177 


1 ,346 


11 


5 




1 ,158 




115 


1,033 


9 


9 




3 ,027 




219 


2 ,772 


7 


. 2 




1 ,664 




51 


1 ,602 


3 


1 




1 ,363 




168 


1 ,170 


12 


.3 



Source: U.S. Pepartment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Table 41. Industry Group of the Employed Population: 1973 



(Antuml averages) 



Industry 


NeRro 


White 


Percent NoRro 
of 
total 


Total , 16 years old and over. .thousands. . . . 


8,061 


75,278 




10 




100 


100 




(X) 


Agriculture, forestry, and risherles 


3 


^\ 




7 






1 




A 




5 


7 




8 




25 


25 




10 




IS 


15 




9 


Motor vehicles and motor vehicle equipment... 


2 


1 




15 


Nondurable goods 


11 


10 




10 


Food and kindred products 


2 


2 




11 


Transportation, communications, and other public 












7 


G 




11 




•t 


A 




11 




2 






6 




11 


17 




6 




3 


*\ 




8 




3 


6 




6 


Service Industries 


35 


26 




13 


Personal services, Including; private household. 


11 


'1 




22 




2 


2 




9 


Repair services 


1 


1 




8 


Entertainment antl recreation 


1 


1 




7 


Professional and related services 


21 


17 




11 


Health services, Including hospitals 


9 


6 




14 


Education .... 


9 


8 




11 


All other professional services 


3 


A 




7 




7 


5 




12 



-Hounds to zero. 



X Not applicable. 

Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Table 42. Federal Employment Pay Plan and Grade Grouping: 1970 and 1973 



Pay system and ^rado 


grouping 




May 


1973 


Percent 


Negro 








May 


November 


Total 




Nog ro 










1973 


1970 


Total, all pay plans ^. 




2,524 


968 


395,409 


15.7 


15.2 


General Schedule and similar 




1,330 


581 


If? 9 90*? 


19 9 
X^ • ^ 


11.1 


GS-1 to 4 




314 


999 


69 051 


21.9 


99 1 


GS-5 to 8 




386,860 


R9 'iR'i 


16 2 


Id n 
x** • u 


GS-9 to 11 




314, 


738 




6,5 


5.3 


GS-lli to 15 




308 


267 


10 , 087 


3 3 


9 fi 






5 


717 


141 


2.5 


1.6 


Wn IT p S V s t om q t n f n 1 




472,301 


)yO , / Jb 


9n Q 


20 . 5 






360 


636 


7 9 p 64 2 


22 . 1 


f MA ^ 


Wfi-l tn fi 




135, 


190 


5 1 f 965 


JO . 4 


(NA) 


WG-7 to 0 




89,714 


17^517 


1 Q R 


(NA) 






131 


097 


10,034 


7.7 


(NA) 






4,635 


126 


2.7 


(NA) 


nnirtllai' InnHor> 




13,648 


2 589 


19 0 


( MA ^ 


WL-1 to 6 




4 


354 


1 H7 Q 




( NA) 


WL-7 to 9 




3 


519 




1/1 n 
x^ • u 


(NA) 






5 


633 


214 


3.8 


(NA) 








142 


4 


2.8 


(NA) 






38 


9 58 


4,836 


12.4 


(NA) 






9 


544 


3, 277 


34.3 


(NA) 


WS-7 to 12 




25 


806 


1,512 


5.9 


(NA) 






3 


281 


46 


1.4 


(NA) 








327 


X 


u . o 




Nonsupervisory (production 


facilitating) . 


5 


241 


190 




( MA ^ 
^ NA; 


Supei'visory ^'production facilitating).... 




412 




U . 3 


(NA) 






53 


406 


11 /1 77 
X X , / / 


91 

^ X . 3 


( fi\ 
\liPi.) 






667 


910 


130,413 


19.5 


19.4 






557 


999 


114,005 


20.4 


20.6 






45 


089 


11,225 


24.9 


14.9 






43 


141 


4,155 


9.6 


4.9 






14 


4 57 


693 


4.8 


2.6 






7, 167 


329 


4.6 


5.1 








57 


6 


10.5 


(X) 






51 


675 


3,487 


6.7 


6.3 



NA Not available. 
X Not applicable. 

^Includes other pay plans, not shown separately. 

*In 1970-71 the majority of Federal employees under wage systems were converted to one of the Coordi- 
nated Federal Wage Systems (CPVS)-Regulnr Nonsupervisory , Regular Leader, and Regular Supervisory. The 
remaining employees were in "other wage systems," which will eventually be converted to the CFWS. 

^Includes 4th class postmasters and rural carriers. 

Source: U.S. Civil Service Commission. 
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Table 43. Median Earnings in 1972 of Civilians 14 Years Old and Over, by Occupation of Longest Job, 

Work Experience, and Sex 



Occupa ♦jion 



Men 



Negro White 



Women 



Negro 



White 



Rat lo : Negro 
to white 



Men 



ALL WORKERLi 

Total, with earnings 

Professional, technical, and kindred workers, 
Managers and administrators, except farm.,,,. 

Fanners and farm managers 

Clerical and kindred workers.. 

Sales workers 

Craft and kindred workers 

Operatives, including transport workers 

Private household workers 

Service workers, except private household.... 

Farm laborers and supervisors , 

Laborers, except farm , 

YEAR-ROUND FULL-TIME WORKERS 

Total, with earnings 

Professional, technical, and kindred workers 
Managers and administrators, except farm.... 

Fanners and farm managers , 

Clerical and kindred workers , 

Sales workers ^ 

Craft and kindred workers 

operatives, including transport workers , 

Private household workers 

Service workers, except private household... 

Farm, labore.'g and supervisors 

Laborers, except farm , 



$5,405 

7,946 
9,141 

(B) 
7,248 
3,201 
7,229 
5,940 

(B) 
4,427 
1 ,332 
3,959 



$7,301 

9,467 
9,964 

(B) 
8,194 

(B) 
8,488 
7,085 
• (B) 
6,172 

(B) 
5,910 



$8,332 

12,339 
32,825 
4,258 
8,272 
8,304 
9,340 
7^359 
(B) 
4,226 
1, 141 
2,900 



$10,593 

13,726 
13,614 
5,173 
9,931 
11,674 
10,553 
9,025 
(B) 
8,019 
4,794 
7,819 



$3,042 

7,181 
6,479 

(B) 
4,160 
2,114 

(B) 
3,535 
1,083 
2,831 

394 

(B) 



$5, 147 

8,003 
(B) 

(n) 

5,963 
(B) 
(B) 
4,696 
2,364 
4,522 
(B) 
(B) 



$3,190 

6,307 
5,531 
1,614 
4,294 
1,609 
3,906 
3,418 

349 
1,693 

417 
1 ,580 



$5,998 

8,776 
6,976 
3,022 
6,061 
4,473 
5,536 
5,076 
2,253 
4,454 
(B) 
4,637 



0,65 

0.64 
0.71 

(B) 
0.88 
0.39 
0.77 
0.81 

(B) 
1.05 
1.17 
1.37 



0.69 

0.69 
0.73 

(B) 
0.83 

(B) 
0.80 
0.79 

(B) 
0.77 

(B) 
0.76 



B Base too small for figures to be shown. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Social and Economic Statistics Administration, Bureau of the 
Census . 
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Table 44. Median Earnings of Persons With Work Experience in 1972, by Sex 



(Persons lA yoiii-s and over as of following year) 





Men 


Women 








Ratio: 






Ratio: 




Negro 


White 


Neg ro to 


Neg ro 


\\*hite 


Negro to 








Wliite 






\S^iite 


Worked B.t full— timia Hohq 


$6 , 238 


$9 , 2 95 


0 ,67 


(54 , 016 


$4 , 671 


0 . 86 


50 to 52 weeks 


7 , 301 


10 , 5 93 


0 .69 


5 , 147 


5 , 998 


0,86 


40 "to 49 v/eeks 


5,621 


7,544 


0,75 


3,682 


4 ,309 


0,85 


97 fn "^Q u/onlrc 


3,931 


5,298 


0.74 


2,931 


2,983 


0,98 


14 to 26 weeks 


2,684 


2,727 


0,98 


1,740 


1,831 


0,95 




658 


872 


0,75 


444 


531 


0.84 




675 


1,023 


0,66 


794 


873 


0.91 




1,371 


1,774 


0.77 


1 ,562 


2 ,036 


0.77 




(B) 


1,927 


CB) 


874 


1,645 


0,53 




(B) 


1,466 


(B) 


1,246 


1 ,295 


0.96 


14 to 26 weeks . 


942 


917 


1.03 


691 


712 


0.97 




307 


346 


0,89 


301 


306 


0.98 



D Base too small for figures to be shown. 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Social and Economic Statistics Administration, Bureau of the 
Census , 
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Table 45. Persons Who Worked During 1972, by Full- and Part-Time Job Status 



Extent oJl einplo}Tnenl 


Men 




Nei^ro ai\cl 
other races 


Wl\i t:o 


N e 1' o 
0 the r 


and 
1' a c 0 s 


White 




Total, all workers .... thousands . , 


5 , 764 


51 , 


290 




4 , 898 




35,020 






77 




84 




54 


52 




Pci'coiit of persons who woi'ked , , 


100 




100 




100 


100 


Full 


t ime ^ 


86 




SS 




75 


68 


50 




62 




68 




47 


42 


27 




13 




12 




12 


12 


1 




12 




8 




16 


14 


Part 




14 




12 




25 


32 


50 








4 




9 


11 


27 




3 




3 




5 


7 


. 1 




7 




5 




11 


14 



'Usually worked 35 hours or moro a week. 



Source: U.S. Department of Laboi' , Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Table 46. Extent of Unemployment During 1972, by Sex 



(Nuinbors in Lhoustuuls ) 



K X I c 11 1 of unem p 1 o I 


Moth 


so NOS 


Men 


Women 


Nc^C ro 

and 
o ther 
races 


" 

\Vh 1 to 


Net;ro 

and 
other 
races 


White 


othei- 
races 


Will to 


^ 
















work duvliH'" the* vciir , 


11 , 207 


8 7 , 7(i 2 


5 0 7 S 




51 ,818 






Poi'cout wltli uuo ui p I o yiuo 11 1 . • 




1 5 


'> ') 




14 


23 




Totiil w I til unomplojnno 11 1 . » . < 


2,517 


12,770 


1 ,323 




7,475 


1.194 


5 , 295 


Did uoL work but l<.>okotl i'nv woi'k 


0 05 


1 , -152 


21/! 




5 28 


391 


924 




1 ,912 


11 ,318 


1 , J. U v> 




0,947 








100 


100 


lUO 




100 




inn 


Yon r -round wovkoi*s^ with t or - 
















weeks t i uiiom |) I ovinon t . . . .... 


8 


9 


0 




11 


8 


0 




92 


01 


m 




90 


93 


94 


W i t h iineni pi o>nno n t a\' : 


















23 


2(5 


21 




22 


27 


33 




27 


3 2 


28 




34 


26 


28 




■n 


33 


4 3 




34 


40 


33 


Porcout with li s|H>lls or more of unumplojniicii t . . . . 


35 




38 




34 


32 


2S 




15 


10 


15 




17 


15 


15 




20 




23 




18 


17 


13 



' W o r kod 5 0 o r 5 1 woo ks . 
"Wo r ko d 1 o s s Lli a n fi ( ) wf ok s . 



Source: U.S. Department ol" Labor, IJureau of Labor Statistics. 
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School Enrollment 

In 1973, 7,2 million blacks and 43,3 million whites were enrolled in school at all levels. There were 600,000 black 
pupils enrolled in nursery school and kindergarten and 4,5 million in elementary school (grades 1 to 8), In addition, 
about 2,0 million black students were in high school (grades 9 to 12) and 700,000 in college. Between 1970 and 
1973, the number of blacks enrolled in high school and college Increased, The decline in elementary school 
enrollment of blacks during this period reflects a decrease in the population of elementary school age in recent years, 
the result of a drop in the number of births which began in the 1960's (table 47), 

Among blacks, school participation rates for most of the age groups shown in table 48 did not change significantly 
during the last 3 years. The exception was the preschool age group (3 to 5 years old) which had a substantia] increase. 

For both races, virtually all children of the compulsory attendance ages (6 to 15 years old) were enrolled in school. 
The percent enrolled (88 percent) was the same for blacks and whites of the slightly older age group- 16 and 17 
years-in 1973 (table 48), 

The proportion of black women (18 to 24 years) enrolled in college appears to have leveled off in the 1970'safter 
a rise during the preceding period, 1965 to 1970, On the other hand, the college participation rate for black men of 
the same age has tended to increase over the entire period. Thus, in 1973, a higher proportion of black men than 
women was enrolled in college (19 versus 14 percent). In 1965, the rate was the same for both men and women-10 
percent (table 49), 
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Table 47. School Enrollment of Persons 3 to 34 Years Old, by Level: 

1967, 1970, and 1973 



(NumDers in thousands. Minus sign (-) denotes decrease) 



Level of school and race 


1967 


1970 


1973 


Percent change 


1967 to 
1970 


1970 to 
1973 


BLACK 












Total 


6,826 


7 , 307 


7,150 


7,0 


-2,2 




140 


178 


210 


27,1 


18,0 


Kindergarten 


418 


426 


423 


1.9 


-0.7 




4, 618 


4,868 


4,473 


5,4 


-8.1 




1,651 


1,834 


2,044 


11 .1 


11 ,5 




370 


522 


684 


41.1 


31.0 


\VH ITE 












Total 


43, 816 


44, 960 


43,293 


2.6 


-3.7 




564 


893 


1,087 


58. 3 


21,7 




2, 840 


2,706 


2,584 


-4.7 


-4.5 




28,415 


28,638 


26,531 


0.8 


-7,4 




11,997 


12.723 


13,091 


6.1 


2.9 




5, 905 


6.759 


7,324 


14.5 


8,4 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Social and Economic Statistics Administration, 
Bureau of the Census. 



Table 48. Percent Enrolled in School by Age: 1965, 1970, and 1973 



Age 




Black 




White 


1965 


1970 


1973 


1965 


1970 


1973 




H2 


23 


29 


10 


20 


23 




59 


72 


81 


72 


81 


87 




99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 




84 


86 


88 


88 


91 


88 




40 


40 


38 


47 


49 


43 


20 to 24 years 


9 


14 


16 


20 


23 


21 



-^Includes persons of "other races." 



Source: U,S. Department of Commerce, Social and Economic Statistics Administration, 
Bureau of the Census. 
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Table 49. College Enrollment of Persons 18 to 24 Years Old: 1965, 1970, and 1973 



( Numbers in thousands ) 



Sub J ect 


Black 


Wh i. te 


19G5 


1970 


197.3 


1965 


1970 


1973 


BOTH SHXES 














T/'v t- o 1 nf^T*^nti*; 1K t'o OA vp»n i**? 


2,091 
210 
10 


2.B92 
416 
15 


3,114 
498 
16 


16, 269 
4. 213 
26 


19.608 
5. 305 
27 


21.766 
5.438 
25 


MALH 




Total persons 18 to 2^1 years... 
Percent of total 


977 
99 
10 


1.220 

192 
IG 


1,434 
266 
19 


7.713 
2,593 
34 


9.053 
3.096 
34 


10.511 
3, 032 
29 








Total persons 18 to 2'1 years... 
Percent of total 


1, 114 
111 
10 


1.471 
225 
15 


1.681 
231 
14 


8. 556 
1. 620 
19 


10,555 
2.209 
21 


11. 255 
2. 406 
21 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Social and Economics Statistics Administration, 
Bureau of the Census. 
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Educational Attainment 

Tlic nuijor improvements in education ukkIc by young blacks arc evidenced by tlic increases in tlie proportions who 
are high schooi or college graduates. From 1970 to 1973. the proportion of black inen (20 to 24) who were high 
school graduates increased sharply from 62 to 70 percent; in 1965. the percentage was much lower-50 percent. 
Young black women also h;ive made educational gahis over the last 8-year period. 

The percentage of black men and women (20 to 24 years) who had furthered their education beyond high school 
rose to about 27 percent in 1973. In 1965. tlie comparable proportion was about 15 percent. Despite these impressive 
achievements, young bliick adults were stiU less likely than whiles to h;we completed high school or to Ivave some 
college education (table 50), 

In llie early years of this decade (1970 to 1973) black adults. 25 to 34 years old, continued to make advances in 
completing their college education; still, by 1973, only about 8 percent were college graduates. This proportion of 
blacks was below the I960 level ( I 2 percent) observed for the comparable group of whites (table 51), 
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Table 50. Level of Schooling Completed by Persons 20 to 24 Years Old, by Sex: 

1960, 1965, 1970, and 1973 



Subject 


Male 


Female 


Black 


\Vhi te 


Black 


Vfhi te 


Percent completed 4 years of high 










school or more: 










1960 


^39 


65 


M5 


68 


1965 


50 


76 


48 


77 


1970 


62 


83 


67 


83 




70 


85 


72 


85 


Percent completed 1 year of college 










or more: 










1960 


^2 


28 


^3 


22 


1965 


14 


36 


15 


26 


1970 


23 


44 


23 


35 


1973 


27 


46 


25 


37 



^Includes persons of "other races." 



Source: U.S. Departmont of Commerce, Social and Economic Statistics Administration, 
Bureau of the Census. 



Table 51. Percent of Population 25 to 34 Years Old Who Completed 4 Years of College 
or More, by Sex: 1960. 1966, 1970, and 1973 



Year 


Black 




Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


1960. 




4.1 


4.1 


4. 


0 


11.9 


15. 


8 


8, 


3 






5.7 


5.2 


6. 


1 


14.6 


18. 


9 


10 


4 






6.1 


5.8 


6. 


4 


16,6 


20. 


9 


12 


3 






8.3 


8.0 


8. 


5 


19.0 


22. 


6 


15 


5 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Social and Economic Statistics Administration, 
Bureau of the Census. 
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Structure and Composition 

The proportion of black families that were husband-wife families declined from 73 to 68 percent over the 
five-year period, 1965 to 1970, Tliis trend continued so that by 1974 the proportion was 62 percent. On the other 
hand, the proportion of families headed by a woman rose from 24 percent in 1965 to 34 percent in 1974. Among 
white families, only a slight increase was noted in the proportion with a female head~9 percent in 1965 to 10 percent 
in 1974, 

Between 1973 and 1974, the proportion of black families headed by a woman showed no statistically significant 
change for the first time in several years (table 52). 

The 1.8 million blaek female heads in 1973 accounted for about ' 8 percent of all female heads in the country. 
About 49 percent of the black female heads and 45 percent of whit^ female heads had a disrupted marriage because 
of separation or divorce. Separation was more prevalent among blacks, whereas divorce was more; common among 
whites. Higlier percentages of black women than white women who were heads of families were single, but lower 
proportions of the black than of the wliite women were widowed. 

Among the younger age group (under 45 years), disrupted marriages were more frequent among white female 
heads than among black female heads. The majority of the older women (45 years and over) who headed families, 
both black and white, were widowed (table 53), 

Black female heads of families were more likely than white female heads to have children to support-two-thirds of 
the black female heads compared to one-half of the whites (in 1973). Both blacks and whites have experienced 
increases in these proportions since the 1960's. Among female heads with children, a larger proportion of blacks than 
whites had 2 or more children to support (table 54). 

As the proportion of black female heads has increased, especially those with children, the percentage of black 
children living with both a mother and father has decreased. The proportion living with both parents dropped sharply 
in the three-year period, 1970 to 1973— from 64 to 56 percent; the proportion of comparable white children showed 
only a slight decline— from 91 to 89 percent. This pattern was observed also in the previous 5-year span (table 55). 
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Table 52. Percent Distribution of Families by Type: 1965 and 1970 to 1974 



Year and i-ace 



NKGRO 

1965- 

1970 . 

1971 

1972^ 

1973 3 

197-1^ 



1965 

1970 

1971 

1972'^ 

1973^ 

1974^ 



Total 
all families 

( thousands) 



4,752 
4,774 
4,928 
5,157 
5 ,265 
5,440 



43,081 
46,022 
46,535 
47,641 
48,477 
48,919 



Percent oJ: all families 



Total 



100.0 
100. 0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



Husbaiid- 
wife 



73.1 
68. 1 
65 .6 
63.8 
61.4 
61.8 



SS.6 
88.7 
88.3 
88.2 
87. S 
87.7 



Other 
male 
head 



2.4 
2.3 
2.3 
2.3 
2.5 
2.4 



Female 
head^ 



23.7 
28. 3 
30.6 
31.8 
34.6 
34.0 



9.0 
9.1 
9.4 
9.4 
9.6 
9.9 



Note: Moot ot the tables in this section show data on families for the year 1973. 
Figures on families from the March 1974 Current Population Survey, '.vhich recently became 
available, have been included in this table in this section. 

A family consists of two or more persons living together and related by blood, marriage, 
or adoption. 

^Fr^imale heads of families include widowed and single women, women whose husbands are in 
the Armed Service or otherwise away from home involuntarily, as well as those seperated from 
their husbands through divorce or marital discord. 

'Includes persons of "other races." 

^Based on 1970 census population controls. See Definitions and Explanations section for 
more details. 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census. 



Social and Economic Statistics Administration, 
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Table 53. Marital Status of Female Heads of Families: 1973 



ricl riuclL o..clLUr> 


lloads . 
all ages 


Heads under 
45 years old 


Heads over 
4 5 years old 


Nogro 




Negro 


Wh i t e 


Negro 




To t a 1 . female head s 
















1 , 821:! 


'1 , 672 


1,163 


2 , 062 


659 


2,610 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


W 1 t l"l ri 1 Q T*l ! f) f' o 1 1 mn r r 1 ;1 o r> 


'19 


4 5 


57 


72 


34 


23 


^ »v>r» :i 1* '1 t" <\ rl 


33 


15 


39 


25 


22 


6 




16 


30 


18 


4 7 


12 


17 




51 


55 


4 3 


28 


66 


77 




20 


10 


27 


10 


6 


10 




28 


41 


11 


11 


59 


65 


Husband temporarily 
















4 


4 


5 


7 


2 


2 




1 


1 


1 


3 








3 


3 


3 


5 


2 


2 



Note: Categories refer to marital status at time of enumeration. 
- Rounds to xero . 

Source: U.S. Department of Commercej Social and Economic Statistics Administration^ 
Bureau of the Census. 
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Table 54, Families With hemale Heads by Number of Own Children Under 
18 Years Old: 1960, 1967, and 1973 



Sub joc t 


1960 


l96 7 


1973 


NEGRO 






















1 


l.OO 


1 822 








1 no 
L UU 




1 nn 

L UU 


ICQ 












36 


31 








56 




64 


69 








495 




732 


1 f> K 

1. 1 ZOO 








100 




100 


100 








30 




25 


32 








23 




o a 
zb 


25 


3 or more own chiUiroii uncier 18... 






47 




49 


42 


WH ITE 


















3 


, 306 


4 


, 032 










100 




100 


100 








58 




55 


47 








42 




45 


53 






1 


,396 


1 


,825 


2,470 








100 




100 


100 








45 




40 


42 








28 




29 


30 


3 or more own children under 18... 






26 




31 


27 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Social and Economic Statistics Administration, 
Bureau of the Census. 
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Table 55. Total Own Children and Percent of Children Living With Both 

Parents: 1965 to 1973 



(Niimboi'S in thousnnds) 





Year 


Total , own 
children 


Percent 
with both 


living 
parents 








Black 


White 


Black 


White 






^8,922 


58, 


825 


^71 






91 






(NA) 


58, 


272 


70 






91 


1967 




8,642 


58, 


722 


68 






92 






8,752 


58, 


765 


65 






92 


1969 




8,870 


58, 


589 


65 






92 






8,944 


58, 


244 


64 






91 






8,876 


58, 


217 


61 






90 






8,584 


57, 


252 


61 






89 






8,676 


56, 


138 


56 






89 



Note: Universe is own unmarried children under 18 years old living in families. "Own" 
child is a single (never married) son, daughter, stepchild, or adopted child of a married 
couple or of a family head or subfamily head. 



NA Not available. 

^Includes persons of "other races." 

Source: U.S. Department of Conunerce, Social and Kconomic Statistics Administration, 
Bureau of the Census. 
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FAMILY 

Other Characteristics 

In 1970, among all married couples with at least one black spouse, the proportion where both spouses were black 
was 98,1 percent. Only a small number. 65,000, were black-white marriages. Among the black-white conibinations, a 
black husband and white wife was a more frequent occurrence than a white husband and a black wife (table 56), 

Most black children live with black parents and most white children live with white parents. Of the 6.3 million 
black children living with both parents in 1970, only 68,000, or 1.1 percent, were in families where only one parent 
was black. In about two-thirds of these cases, the mother was white and the father black. 

A relatively small number, 16,000, of the black children living with both parents were living with nonblack parents, 
most of whom were white. These children are probably adopted or foster children, or the offspring from a previous 
marriage (table 57). 
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Table 56. Race of Husband and Wife, 1960 and 1970, and Decade of Marriage: 1970 



Subject 


Total 


Husband 
and wiXe 
both black 


Husband-wife different race 


Total 


Husband 
wife 


black, 
wh i t e 


Husband 
wife 


white , 
black 


1970 




















3,409 




3,344 


65 




41 




24 




100.0 




98 . 1 


1.9 




1.2 




0.7 


Decade of marriage, both 


















spouses married once: 


















1960 to 1970. . thousands 


925 




901 


24 




16 




7 




100.0 




97.4 


2.6 




1.7 




0.8 




615 




607 


8 




5 




3 




100.0 




98.7 


1.3 




0.8 




0.5 


I960 




















3,085 




3,033 


51 




25 




26 




ino.o 




98.3 


1.7 




0.8 




0.8 



Note: Universe is married couples svhere both spouses are black and also black-white 
married couples. 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Social and Economic Statistics Administration, 
Bureau of the Census. 
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Table 57. Race of Child by Race of Parents and by Whether Living With One or Both 

Parents: 1970 



(Numbers in thousands) 



Subject 


Race of 


children 


Percent 
distribution 




131 ack 


\Yhi t e 


Black 


Wh i t e 




9,766 


67. 414 


(X) 


(X) 




6, 295 


59,450 


100.0 


100,0 




6,212 


59, 168 


98.7 


99,5 


Race same as one parent only 


68 


276 


1,1 


0.5 




42 


14 


0.7 






11 


12 


0.2 






15 


249 


0.2 


0.4 


Race different from either parent^... 


16 


19 


0,3 






(X) 


7 


(a) 






15 


(X) 


0.2 


(X) 




3, 121 


6.434 


100.0 


100.0 




3, 103 


6,411 


99.4 


99.7 


Mother different race from child 


18 


22 


0.6 


0.3 




350 


1.530 


100.0 


100.0 




349 


1. 527 


99.5 


99.8 




2 


3 


0.5 


0.2 



Note: Universe is all sons and daughters, regardless of age. living in households where 
at least one parent is the head. 



- Rounds to zero. 
X Not applicable. 

^Includes other combinations not shown separately. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. Social and Economic Statistics Administration, 
Bureau of the Census. 
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FERTILITY 



The total fertility rates for women of all races began to decline sharply during the early 1960*sand continued to 
1973, Between 1960 and 1970 (latest data available for racial groups) the total fertility rates declined at about the 
same rate for both Negro and other races and white women. However, the total fertility rate of 3.10 children per 
black woman was still substa'itially higlier than that of 2.34 for white women in 1 970 (table 58). 

The trend toward lower fertility levels for black women is reflectetl also in the figures on chiklren ever born, birth 
expectations, and timing of births. Black women born in the more recent decade (I940's) in contrast to those born in 
the earlier decade (1930's) have delayed the birth of their first child to an older age. Approximately 63 percent of the 
black women born in 1940 to 1949 (age 22 to 31 at the time of the June 1971 sui-vcy) will have borne their first child 
by age 25. This compares with the higher 73 percent for the 1930 to 1939 birth cohort women (32 to'41 in 1971), 
who started their childhearing years during the high fertility years of the late 1940's and early 1950's. 

The fertility levels of black women are strongly affected by their educational attainment. Regardless of the birth 
cohort, black women with at least a high school education have their first child at an older age than those with lesser 
education (table 59). 

The average number of children ever born has declined markeilly among black women under 35 years. For 
example, the average for black women age 25 to 29 years old in 1973 was 1.7, compared with 2.6 for black women 
of the comparable age group in 1965, a drop of 34 percent. At the other end of the childbearing span (35 and over), 
the average number of children born to black women remained stable or increased between 1965 ami 1973. For 
example, among black women 35 to 39 years okl, the average was 3.5 in both 1965 and 1973 (table 60). 

Black women expect fewer chiUlren now. From 1967 to 1973. the average number of total births expected by 
black wives 1 8 to 39 years old declined from 3.7 to 3.0 percent. For whites in the comparable age group, the decline 
was from 3. 1 to 2.6. 

Among the youngest wives (IS to 24 years old in 1973) the birth expectations of black women now closely 
resemble those of white women (2,3 children per woman). Since the young black women already have had more 
births to dale than the white women, they may not be successful in having the number of children they expect (table 



Illegitimacy appears to have risen among black women. For women first married in 1965 to 1969, about 32 
percent reported that they had a child before marriage. For persons first married in the decade 1940. to 1949, the 
proportion was 19 percent. The increase in illegitimacy is substantiated 'oy vital statistics data (table 62). 
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Table 58. Total Fertility Rates: 1960 to 1973 



Vear 


Al 1 races 


Negi'o and 
othor races 


Negro 


White 




3.65 


4.52 


(NA) 


3.53 


1 Q«l 


O , OO 


4 . DJ 


VWA ; 




1 CICJO 


3.47 


4 . 40 


/ XT A \ 

( NA ; 


O .35 


1 oco 


3 .33 


4 . 27 


/ XT A \ 

(NA) 


^3 . 20 




3.21 


4.15 


/ XT A \ 

(NA) 


3 . 07 


1 ni2 c 


2 . 93 


3 . 89 


/ XT A \ 

(NA) 


2 . 79 




2 . 74 


3 . 61 


3.58 


2. 61 




2.57 


3.39 


3.35 


2.46 




2.48 


3.20 


3.13 


2.37 




2.47 


3.15 


3.07 


2.36 


1970 


2.48 


3.07 


3.10 


2.34 




2.28 


(NA) 


(NA) 


(NA) 




2.03 


(NA) 


(NA) 


(NA) 




1.90 


(NA) 


(NA) 


(NA) 



Note: A total lertlllty rate Is defined as the average number of births that a synthe- 
tic cohort of women would have in its lifetime if, at each year of age, the women experi- 
enced the birth rates occurring in the specified calendar year. 

Data for all races for 1971-73 are Bureau of Census estimates. 



NA Not available. 

^Excludes data for residents of New Jersey. 

Source: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, and U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Social and Economic Statistics Administratiortf Bureau of the Census, 
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Table 59. Cumulated Proportion of Black Women Having First Birth, by Age, Year of Birth, 

and Educational Level of Women: June 1971 

(Births cumulated to successive ages) 

Women born in — 



buDject 


1920 to 1929 


1930 to 1939 


1940 to 1949 


ATT T\i 1 A nr> T /^\T at TCtfCTO 

ALL EDUCATIONAL LbVLLb 










1 o c "a 
1 , Zoo 


1 O /< *3 
1 , 


I f i ZO 


Proportion of women who have 








borne first child by age: 








20 


40.1 


47.7 


40.7 


23 


55.4 


65.0 


58.1 




62.2 


73.0 


62.7 


30 


71. 9 


80.4 


66. 7 


NOT A HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATE 










791 


643 


621 


Proportion of women who have 








borne first child by age: 








20 


48.5 


62.2 


59.4 


23 


62.3 


76.2 


69.2 


25 


67.1 


79.0 


69.9 


30 


75.6 


83.4 


71.2 


HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATE^ 










472 


600 


1,105 


Proportion of women who have 








borne first child by age: 










25.6 


32.2 


30.0 




43.4 


53.2 


51.9 


25 


53.8 


67.0 


58.5 




65.5 


77.3 


68.7 



^Includes persons who completed four years of high school or one year or more of college. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Social and Economic Statistics Administration, 
Bureau of the Census. 
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Table 60. Children Ever Born, per Woman by Age and Marital Status: 

1965, 1970, and 1973 



Marital status and 
age of women 


Black 


White 


1965 


1970 


1973 


1965 


1970 


1973 






tOTAL WOMEN^ 






















Total, 15 to 44 years. • • • 


2 


1 


2.0 


J- . 


6 


1.7 


1.6 


1.5 


15 


to 




0 


2 


U . 1 












Z\J 


to 




1 


2 


u , y 


0 . 


7 


u . y 


0 . 7 


0 . 6 


25 


to 




2 


6 


2 . 0 


1. 


7 


O 1 

^. 1 


1 '7 
1 . / 


1 . 5 


30 


to 




3 


4 


•a r\ 
o . U 


2. 


6 




2. 6 


2. 3 


35 


to 




3 


5 


3.5 


3. 


5 


2.8 


2.9 


2.9 


40 


to 




3 


1 


3.5 


3. 


4 


2,7 


2.9 


3.0 






WOMEN EVER MARHIED 






















Total, 15 to 44 years.... 


3 


1 


3.0 


2. 


8 


2.4 


2.3 


2.2 


15 


to 




(B) 


1,0 


0. 


9 


0.6 


0.6 


0.5 


20 


to 




1 


8 


1.6 


1. 


4 


1.3 


1.0 


0.9 


25 


to 




3 


0 


2.5 


2. 


3 


2.3 


1.9 


1.7 


30 


to 




3, 


9 


3.4 


3. 


1 


2.8 


2.7 


2.5 


35 


to 




3 


8 


3.8 


3. 


7 


2.9 


3.1 


3.1 


40 


to 




3 


4 


3.8 


3. 


7 


2.8 


3.0 


3.1 



Note: Data for 1965 and 1973 are from Current Population Survey for month of June; 1970 
data from 1970 census. 



- Hounds to zero. B Base too small for rate to be shown. 

^Includes single women. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Social and Economic Statistics Administration, 
Bureau of the Census. 
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Table 61, Selected Data on Birth Expectations for Reporting Wives, 18 to 39 
Years Old, by Age: 1967, 1970, and 1973 



Subject 


Total , 
18 to 39 
years 




Age ol 


wi fe 




18 to 24 


25 to 29 


30 to 34 


35 to 39 


1967 












Total number of reporting wives: 














V ,280 




307 


309 


32) 




I A, A AO 


3 ,798 


3,420 


3,390 


3 ,831 


Average number of births to date: 














3 . 2 


1 . 8 


3 . 0 


3 . 9 


4 .2 




2 . 4 


1 . 1 


2 . 3 


3 . 0 


3 . 1 


Avera^o number of total births 












expected : 














3 . 7 


2 . 8 


3 . 4 


4 .3 


4 . 2 




3.1 


2.9 


3.0 


3.2 


3.2 


1970^ 












Total number of reporting wives: 














(NA) 


(NA ) 


(NA) 


(NA) 


(NA) 




(NA) 


(NA) 


(NA) 


(NA) 


(NA) 


Average number of births to date: 














(NA) 


1 . 7 


2.6 


3 . 7 


3 .9 




(NA) 


1.0 


2.1 


2.8 


3.2 


Average number of total births 












expected : 














(NA) 


2.9 


3.2 


3.8 


4 . 1 




(NA) 


2.6 


2.7 


3.0 


3.2 


1973 












Total number of reporting wives: 














1 ,442 


433 


343 


337 


329 




16 ,769 


4 ,510 


4,550 


4 ,044 


3,665 


Average number of births to date: 














2.5 


1.4 


2.2 


3.1 


3.9 




2.0 


0.8 


1.7 


2.6 


3 . 1 


Average number of total births 












expected : 














3.0 


2.3 


2.8 


3.3 


3.9 




2,6 


2.3 


2.'1 


2.8 


3.2 



NA Not available. 



'Data are from a privately conducted in depth survey of fertility and related phenomena and thus may 
not be strictly comparable to birth expectations data collected in other years. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Social and Economic Statistics Administration, Bureau of the 
Census and National Fertility Study. 
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Table62, Cumulated Proportion of Black Women With First Child Born Before or Since First 
Marriage, by Year of First Marriage, for Black Women\A/ho First Married in 1940 to 1969: 
June 1971 



(iUrths cumulatoci Co successive tntervnls since rirst mnrrlnKo) 



Year or 
first: mnrria^:o 


Proportion of 


blnck women 


wl th 1' i rs J: 


child Ijorn 






lie To re 
motliei' ' s 
nin r ri. o^^e 


At'tei' ninrrlnf^e 


f3 mont)i.s 


9 mont}KS 


18 months 


36 


rnon thh 


60 


mon ths 




to 19-19 


19.0 


27.3 


33.7 


65 , 9 




73. 3 




76.4 


1950 


to 1950 


25 . 8 


38.8 


'17,2 


72.0 




80 , 8 




85.7 


1 960 


to 196^1 


3 2.2 


47.6 


56,7 


77.2 




87, 2 




89.1 


1.965 


to 1969 


31.5 


53.0 


60,5 


75, 9 




82. '1 







Source: U.S. Dopii r tmon t of Commorco, Social nnd Kconomlcs S': n t l.s I, Ics Adml ii 1h t rn tlon, 
Uuronii of tho Con.sus. 
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General and Social Characteristics 

In April 1973, there were 12.2 million black females in the United States, These females comprised U percent of 
the total female population in the nation and 53 percent of all blacks. The number of black females has increased by 
an estimated 459 thousand during the last 3 years and by about 2,5 million since I960 (tujle 63), 

Most black and white women (14 years and over) have been married at some time; however, this proportion has 
been decreasing for black women. Among ever-married women, about one-half of blacks were married and living with 
their spouses in 1973. Tlic 1973 proportion for blacks represents a substantial decline from the 1960 level. 
Corresponding to this decline, has been an Inciease in the percentages separated and divorced. Approximately 
three-fourths of the ever-married white women had a husband present in 1973 (table 64), 

Tliere has been a change in the percent single among women, particularly black women, under the age of 35, Since 
1960, a higher proportion of women in this age range have remained single. For example, the percent single among 
black women under 35 years old increased by about 13 percentage points between I960 and 1973 (table 65), 

The younger black and white women are achieving higher educational levels. The younger women, 20 to 24 yearS 
old, both black and white are more likely to have some college education than their predecessors. For example, in 
1973, the proportion of black women with some college was 25 percent for those 20 to 24 years old compared to 6 
percent for women 65 years and over. Educational variations by age are also large for whites. 

The proportion of black women with some college education is less than that for whites in all age groups (table 66), 
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Table 63. Percent nistribution of the Female Population, by Region: 1960, 1970, and 1973 



Race and region 


1960 


1970 


1973 


F e ni a 1 e 
p Dpu 1 at i on 


Males po r 
100 fcnuiles 


BLACK 


















thoiisunds . . 




758 




832 


12 ,291 


88.7 








100 




100 


100 


(X) 








oU 




Oo 


52 


88.4 












i\ n 
*i / 


48 


88.0 








lb 






19 


85 . 3 








18 




20 


20 


92 . 7 








6 




7 




88 . 1 


WHITK 


















thousands . . 


80, 


465 


91, 


028 


92,565 


94.7 








100 




100 


100 


(X) 








27 




28 


29 


94.0 








73 




72 


71 


95.0 








26 




25 


25 


93.0 








30 




29 


28 


97.2 








16 




17 


18 


94.4 



Uource: U, ' . Department of Commerce, Social and Economic Statistics Administration, 
liureau of the Census. 
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Table 64. Marital Status of Women: 1960, 1965. 1970, and 1973 



Marital status 


and race 




19f50 


1965 


1970 


1973 


BLACK 




















Total, 14 years old and 




. thousonds. . 




375 


7 , 062 




921 


8, 


616 










100 


100 




100 




100 






22 


23 




28 




30 






78 


77 




72 




70 






. t:housrinds. . 




989 


r>,441 




704 


6, 


024 






100 


100 




100 




100 






61 


60 




58 




54 


Married, hxisbnnd tomporarily 








5 
11 


5 
13 




3 
14 




2 
15 






18 


17 




19 




20 






5 


5 




6 




8 


WHITE 




















Total, 14 years old and 




. thousands . . 


58 


,08 7 


63 , 050 


68 


, 512 




226 










100 


100 




100 




100 






1 Q 


20 




2 1 




21 






81 


80 




79 




79 






. thousands . ■ 


47 


,278 


50 210 


53 


,885 


56, 


164 






100 


100 




100 




100 






78 


77 




77 




77 


Married, husband temporarily 








2 


2 




2 




1 








2 


2 




2 




2 






15 


16 




16 




15 






3 


4 




4 




5 



















Note: Categories "separated" and "divorced" refer to marital status at time of 
enumeration. 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Social and Economic Statistics Administration, 
Bureau of the Census, 
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Table 65. 


Percent of Women Who Are Single, by Ag 


e: 


1960 and 1973 














\V\i\rk 








Wli i t c 












— 

1 ^M',', 


■1 « H ■ i' » 1 


C'h:i ni' 




1 11 7 3 


1 9 ( U ) 






Tot ;i 1 , I'l yc.'tirs 






1! ::*.() 


s 




:n . 1 


- 




- 


Utuler :}5 


yt>a rs 




.1 


'1 I . 


l 2 




• 1 3 , s 


3 7, 1 




. < 








;i . '.) 


'i . I 


-1) 






7 ,.1 




,•1 


M t:o 17 






W7 . 1 


03 .0 


3 




9f;,3 


9.1 ,7 


1. 


, Ti 


IS years 




,,,,,, » » . . 




7/i..| 


1 I 


, M 


SI ,(J 


7.1.;) 


5 










7H,^\ 


,7 


\r, 


,7 


»;? ,3 


;)9..1 


7 


.!) 








• 1 7 f) 


.1 » ) , ' J 


1 '■' 


/I 


3 H 7 


'-"V .1 
..1 , " 1 


9 


,3 


25 to 






2 , f 1 


15,7 


7 


, 2 


1.0 .G 


9 . H 


0 


,8 


30 to :m 






l-l .(^ 




T) 


, 0 


:> , c i 


(•> ,G 


1 


, 0 










7 ,n 


1 


J) 


3 , 9 


5 , 9 


_ y 


A) 


^10 to -M 






S . 1 




1 


.7 


'\ . '] 


,0 




,f:i 


•IT) t;o ri4 






ri . 9 


. 0 


-0 


, 1 


: ^ , r> 


7 , 2 


~3 




r>5 (3<1 


yon rs 




■1 .7 


r3 . f) 


-I 


.3 


, 4 






. 8 


OT) yc-nrs 






3 . r> 


■1 , 1 


-f) 




G , 9 


8.8 


~1 


,9 



'[nciiidos pcrsfHis of "othor rac;i's." 



Source: t'.S, Dopa t'tiTieiU: ot Commo rco , Sdc^lnl and Ki-nnoniic Stat ij-' tics Adni i n i s t ra (. i on , 
Bu re au o f t he Co n.s\is . 



o 
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Table 66. Highest Grade of School Completed by Women 20 Years Old and Over, by Age: 1973 



Ape and race 


Total 
( thou- 
sands) 


Percent distribution by years 


of school completed 




Total 


Less than 
4 years 
of high 
school 


High 
school , 
4 years 


College 


1 to 3 
years 


4 years 
or more 


BLACK 
















Total, 20 years and over. 


6,993 


100 


55 


30 


10 




O 




1,119 


lOf'i 


28 


47 


21 




« 

•i 




5, 874 


100 


60 


26 


8 




6 




8-19 


100 


35 


43 


13 




9 




731 


100 


45 


37 


11 




8 




1,305 


100 


51 


34 


9 




6 




2,064 


100 


69 


19 


6 




5 




926 


100 


87 


7 


3 




4 


WHITE 
















Total, 20 j'oars and over. 


61,016 


100 


35 


42 


13 




10 




7,843 


100 


15 


48 


27 




10 




53,173 


100 


38 


41 


11 




10 




6,749 


100 


18 


49 


15 




17 




5,570 


100 


23 


50 


14 




14 




10,042 


100 


29 


49 


12 




11 




20,042 


100 


40 


41 


10 




8 




10,770 


100 


64 


22 


8 




6 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Social and Economic Statistics Administration, Bureau of the 
Census. 
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WOMEN 

Economic Characteristics 

Labor Force and Employment 

Traditionally, the labor force participation rate for black women has been greater than that for white women. This 
situation stUl holds true. In 1973, about one-half of the women of Negro and other races (16 years old and over) were 
in the civUian labor force, compared to approximately 44 percent of the white women. 

Differences in labor force participation between black and white women varies according to the marital status of 
the women. Women of Negro and other races who were married and living with their husbands or widowed were more 
likely than their white counterparts to be in the work force in 1973. On the other hand, labor force participation was 
greater among white women who were single and those who were married but the husband was absent. Similar 
proportions of divorced black and white women were in the labor market (table 67), 

Tlie presence of young children in the family affects the work status of black women to a much lesser extent than 
white women. Among the ever-married women (15 to 49 years old), about 49 percent of the black mothers with 
children under 5 were members of the labor market in 1973, 17 percentage points higher than the comparable 
proportion of white mothers. Among the women without preschool age children, about 66 percent of black as 
compared to 58 percent of the comparable group of white women were in the labor force~a difference of 8 
percentage points (table 68). 

Unemployment is more prevalent among black women than white women. In 1973, 10 percent of women of Negro 
and other races were unemployed as compared to 5 percent of white women, Negro and other races women who were 
single registered the higliest unemployment rates, reflecting the extremely high unemployment rates found among 
teenage black girls (table 67). 

Occupation 

Since 1965, the occupational distribution of employed black women has changed substantially, whereas that for 
the white women has remained almost stable. Employed black women have made gains in moving from lower-paid 
jobs into the higher-paid occupations. The proportion of Negro and other races women employed in white-collar jobs 
increased from 24 percent in 1965 to 42 percent in 1973. The proportion working in service jobs was reduced from 
55 to 38 percent (table 69). 

Despite this occupational upgrading, black women were still underrepresented in many of the higher-paying jobs. 
For example, according to the 1970 census black women comprised about 12 percent of all employed women; 
however, they represented only 8 percent of all women working in the professional fields, 4 percent of the managers 
and administrators, and 7 percent of the women who were employed as clerical and kindred workers in 1970. In 
contrast, 18 percent of the women farm workers, 17 percent of the women service workers (excluding private 
household), and 53 percent of the wom.en private household workers were black women (table 70), 

Within the major occupation groups, botli black and white women were concentrated in occupations which 
traditionally have employed large numbers of women. Women of both racial groups in professional and technical 
occupations were liighly concentrated in elementary and secondary teaching jobs and health jobs such as registered 
nurses, dietitions, and therapists. Most women sales workers were sales clerks in retail trade, and the clerical workers 
were primarily secretaries, stenographers, and typists. There was a dearth of women, particularly blacks, employed in 
occupations such as engineers, physicians, dentists and related practitioners, teachers at the college and university 
level, and bank officers and financial managers (table 70). 
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Occupation-Continued 

In November 1973. bUick women represented 22 percent of all full-time women working as Federal employeei;. The 
proportion of jobs held by black women varied widely by the specific type of pay system. Under the General 
Schedule. 19 percent of all women employed were black: whereas under Wage Systems. Regular Leader, 55 pcrcenv of 
the women were black. Black women were generally underrepresented among women in the higlicr level jobs under 
each pay system (table 71), 

Income 



Since the late 60's. the differences in income between black and white women who were year-round full-time 
workers has narrowed significantly, Tlie median income ratio of black to white women has risen from 74 percent in 
1967 to 86 percent in 1972. During this period, the average income for black women rose about 60 percent to its 
1972 level of S5.280; income for white women grew at a slower nUe-40 percent. 

Disparity in income between black and white women varied greatly by region. In 1972. the income ratio for the 
year-round full-time workers ranged from a low of 78 percent in the South to 100 percent in the West, 

Black women have also been making income gains relative to black men. but the income differentials between 
white women and men has remained stable since 1967 (table 72). 
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Table 67. Employment Status of Women by Marital Status: March 1973 



( Numbe r.s in thous and s ) 



Marital ."jtatus 
and race 


Civilian 
popu- 
lation 


Labor 


force 




Employed 


Unemployed 


Number 


Pe rcent 
of popu- 
lation 


Number 


{3*3 1*0 n "t" 

of labor 
force 


NEGRO AND Ol'HER RACES 






















9 


066 




42 7 


48. 


8 


3, 978 


449 


10 il 


Married, husband present... 




Q '7'7 


2 


,093 




U 


1,952 


141 


6. 7 


Married, husband absent.... 


1 


122 




546 


48. 


7 


477 


69 


12.6 


Widowed 


1 


292 




369 


28. 


6 


356 


13 


3.5 






516 




366 


70. 


9 


337 


29 


7.9 




2 


259 


1 


,053 


46. 


6. 


856 


197 


18.7 


WHITE 




















Total 


67 


784 


29 


,477 


43. 


5 


27,947 


1,530 


5.2 


Married, husband present... 


43 


062 


17 


728 


41. 


2 


16,956 


772 


4.4 


Married, husband absent.... 


1 


780 




976 


54. 


8 


890 


86 


8.8 


Widowed 


8 


562 


2,115 


24. 


7 


2,038 


77 


3.6 




2 


760 


1 


,972 


71. 


5 


1,879 


93 


4.7 




11 


620 


6 


,686 


57. 


5 


6,184 


502 


7.5 



Source; U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 



Table 68. Labor Force Status of Women 15 to 49 Years Old, by Age of Women and Presence 

of Young Children: 1973 



Age and race 






Percent in labor 


force 






Single 
women 


Women ever married 


Total 


With own 
children under 
5 years old 


Without 
children 
5 years 


own 
under 
old 








BLACK 




















15 






40 


60 




49 




66 


15 


to 


24 






34 


54 




49 




61 


25 


to 


29 






66 


61 




51 




73 


30 


to 


49 






61 


61 




48 




65 








WHITE 




















15 






54 


49 




32 




58 


15 


to 


24 






49 


51 




34 




72 


25 


to 


29 






87 


46 




33 




67 


30 


to 


49 






79 


50 




28 




55 



Q urce: U.S. Department of Commerce, Social and Economic Statistics Administration, 
il/^".u of the Census. 
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Table 69. Employed Women, by Occupation: 1965, 1970. and 1973 



(Annual averages) 



Occupation 


19 


65 


1970 




19 


73 




' 1 

Black 


White 


Black 


White 


Black 


White 


Total number employed thousands.. 


3,147 


21,601 


3,642 


26,025 


3,999 


28,448 




100.0 


100 , 


0 


100 . 0 


1 nn n 


100. 


0 


100. 


0 




23.9 


61, 


3 


36.0 


63.9 


41. 


5 


63. 


3 


Professional and technical workers 


8.5 


13. 


9 


10.8 


15.0 


12. 


0 


14. 


9 


Managers and administrators, except farm. 


1.6 


4. 


9 


1 . 9 


A Q 


2. 


6 


5. 


2 




2.0 


8. 


3 


2 5 


t . f 


2. 


5 


7. 


5 




,11.8 


34. 


7 


20.8 


36.4 


24. 


4 


35, 


7 


Blue-collar workers 


15.9 


16. 


8 


19.2 


15.7 


19. 


1 


15, 


7 




0. 7 


1. 


1 


0.8 


1.2 




1 


1. 


5 




} 14.5 










{ i 


4 


12. 


9 


Transport equipment operativ«Js, 


J 


15. 


3 


17.6 


14.1 




5 


0. 


5 




0.7 


0. 


4 


0.7 


0.4 


1. 


2 


0. 


9 




54.8 


18. 


6 


43.1 


18.7 


38. 


1 


19. 


3 


Private household.... 


30.1 


4. 


5 


17.5 


3.4 


12. 


9 


2. 


9 




24. 7 


14. 


1 


25.6 


15.3 


25. 


2 


16. 


4 


F -rm workers 


5.3 


2. 


7 


1.7 


1.8 


1. 


3 


1. 


6 



Note: Beginning with 1971, occupational employment data are not strictly comparable with statistics 
for 1970 ana earlier years as a result of changes in the occupational classification system for the 1970 
Census of Population that were introduced in January 1971, and the addition of a question to tho CPS in 
December 1971 relating to majoi activities and duties. For an explanation of these changes, see Bureau 
of the Census Technical Paper N'o. 26 and Bureau of Labor Statistics, Employment and Earnings, Volume 17, 
iN'o. 8 and Volume 18, No.- 8. 

Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Table 70. Occuoation of Employed Women: 1970 





Black women 




White 


A'omen 


Detailed occupation 






Percent 


Pe rcen t 






Pe re on t 




Number 


distri- 


of all 


Numbo r 


distri- 








bution 


wome n 






bution 




3,333 


,659 


100. 0 


11 . 5 


25 


,375,301 


100 . 0 


ProiGssional, technical and kindred workers. . 


378 


,588 


11. 4 


8.3 


4,132,696 


16.3 




2 


,720 


0.1 


5.4 




tin ti^d 


0.2 






719 




3.6 




19 037 


0. 1 






394 




3.0 




I'' 588 






6 


,646 


0.2 


6.6 




9<i , oO D 


0.4 




1,381 




5.1 




24 220 


0.1 


Personnel and labor relations workers 


6,862 


0.2 


7.5 






0.3 


Physicians, dentists, and relat^jd practitioners.. 


1 


711 


0.1 


3.9 




39,143 


0.2 


Registered nurses, dietitians, and therapists.... 


71,487 


2.1 


8.0 




811,626 


3.2 




15 


,145. 


0.5 


8.3 




162,917 


0.6 




1 


,288 




5.0 




24,176 


0.1 




25 


,861 


0.8 


16.4 




129 ,490 


0.5 




7 


53 5 


0.2 


5.4 




129,242 


0.5 




173 


502 


5.2 


9.0 




"7 Ad one 
, / *i o , »5 U o 


6.9 




1 


,700 


0.1 


5.3 






0.3 




6 


593 


0.2 


2.9 




219,388 


0.9 


Managers and administrators, except farm 


46 


62 5 


1.4 


4.4 


1 


,002,272 


3.9 




1 


426 


- 


2.6 




52 ,427 


0.2 


Buyers, wholesale and retail trade 


1 


291 




2.5 




50,699 


0.2 




2 


030 


0.1 


5.4 




35,290 


0.1 


Restaurant cafeteria and bar cianagers 


7 


564 


0.2 


6.9 




99,862 


0.4 


Sales managers and department heads 


1 


701 


0.1 


2.8 




57,662 


0.2 




5 


161 


0.2 


9.4 




49,307 


0.2 




85 


081 


9 a 
^ . o 


4.0 


2 


,038,977 


8.0 




55 


969 


1-7 


3.8 


1 


,395, 73'] 


5.5 




691,097 


20. 7 


6.8 


9 


,346,947 


36.8 


Bank tellers and cashiers. . . ... 


51,322 


1. 5 


5. 7 




846,266 


3.3 




33 ,445 


1.0 


2.6 


1,228,237 


4.8 




180,887 


5.4 


4.9 


3 


,467,719 


13 . 7 




12 


933 


0.4 


8.2 




143,341 


0.6 




48 


140 


1.4 


9.3 




463,670 


1.8 


Operatives, except transport 


534 


154 


16.0 


13.2 


3 


442,495 


13.6 




56 


042 


1 7 


41 0 




78,089 


0.3 




8, 


300 


0.2 


9.0 




81,189 


0.3 


Metalworking operatives, exoept precision 


















16 


450 


0.5 


10.8 




134,392 


0.5 


Sewers and stitchers 


77, 


604 


2.3 


9.5 




718,636 


2.8 




29, 


154 


0.9 


12.5 




202,744 


0.8 




12 


937 


0.4 


9.7 




120,008 


0.5 




48, 


372 


1.5 


17.3 




228,513 


0.9 




^12, 


2 72 


1.3 


18.1 




184.828 


0.7 



See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 70. Occupation of Employed Women: 1970— Continued 



Do t n i 1 od ».>c c u pa t i on 

• ' - — - — - • — -• — • — ' ■ 


Black \votn(?n 


White women 


Number 


Po rcont 
distri- 
bution 


Percent 
oC all 
women 


Number 


Percent 
distri- 
b\ition 


Serviro '.vorkfi's, ext'(M)t private housoliolii . . . . 


o ou 




25 . 5 


17. 7 




672 


J. o . 






206 


157 


6.2 


34 , 6 


380 


485 


1. 


5 




229 


123 


6.9 


12 . 0 


1,656 


314 


6. 


5 




110 


477 


3.3 


21.2 


404 


288 


1. 


6 




57 


202 


1 . 7 


6.2 


955 


360 


3. 


8 




22 5 


918 


G.a 


21.6 


808 


319 


3, 


2 


}Io:\l th n1.<ie.s (incl, mirsinfx), orderlios, and 




















172 


3-16 


5.2 


24.2 


531 


975 


2. 


1 


Pnicticil tiursc*^ 


49 


06 :> 


1.5 


21.6 


175 


261 


0. 


7 


Per.-ioanl sen'ic<^ '.vorliors. . 


82 


559 


2.5 


10.6 


685 


007 


2. 


7 


Ciii Id care workers, except privnte household... 


17 


687 


0.5 


14.9 


100, 


100 


0. 


4 




:V3 


■12-1 


1.0 


7.7 


395 


645 


1. 


6 






578 


0.3 


12,8 


64 


076 


0. 


3 




'7 


869 


0.2 


13,3 


51 


075 


0. 


2 




595 


938 


17.9 


52.6 


522 


223 


2. 


1 



- Homuls to ^'.ero. 



Somvo: 1 ,.s. Departmeni Commei-co, Social and Eeonomic Statistics ,Administ ration, Bureau of the 
Census , 
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Table 71. Federal Employee Pay System and Grade Grouping, for Women: November 1973 



D » J • 

Pay system and grado grouping 


Ail 




Black wcmien 






Percent of 




women 




Number 


Percent of 








all women 


aXl blacks 


Total nil nn V nlan*?'' 


803,679 


174 ,683 


21 ,7 


41.9 




571 


14 7 


105,4 94 


18.5 


63.4 


GS-1 to 4 


263 


363 


52,694 


20.0 


73.8 




231 


597 


" -'^H-. 4 2,884 


18.3 


66 ,5 




55,3'10 


7 , 975 


14 .4 


40.1 


GS-12 to 15 


17 


728 


1,928 


10.9 


18.3 


GS— Ifi to IS 




119 


13 


10.9 


9.6 




4 2 


4 25 


20,094 


4 7.4 


20.1 




36 


341 


16, 577 


45.6 


19.9 




*':*'"'30 


909 


r 15,595 


50 .5 


28o3 


WG-7 to 9 


^^ 


223 


84 2 


19.9 


4.7 


wr. —in tn 1 '7 


1 


202 


140 


11.6 


1.4 






7 


_ 


_ 








770 


421 


54.7 


15.7 


WL-1 to 6 




695 


410 


59 .0 


21.3 


WL-7 to 9 




70 


10 


14.3 


1.9 






5 


1 


20 .0 


0 .4 
















1 


136 


611 


53.8 


12.1 


WS-1 to 6 




935 


547 


58.5 


16.8 






201 


64 


31.8 


3.7 








- 


- 


- 
















4 


178 


2,485 


59 . 5 


27 .6 


Posta,! Fisld SorviCG • • 


139 


161 


4 2,606 


30.6 


30.6 


PFS--1 to 5^ 


128 


816 


39,765 


30.9 


32.3 




5 


170 


2, 294 


44.4 


19.9 


PFS-10 to 16 


4 


4 63 


4 89 


11.0 


14 .9 


PFS-17 to 19 




504 


42 


8.3 


4.9 






208 


16 


7,7 


3.4 




50, 946 


6,489 


12.7 


61.2 



Note: These data were extracted from the Central Personnel Data File (CPDF) as of November 30, 1973. 
Totals will vary slightly from the survey (Minority Group Employment in the Federal Government, 
November 1973) data because of different agency coverage and the fact that only records with complete 
data pertinent to the study were used (i.e., minority group designator, grade, pay plan, sex, agency 
and geographic location.) 



-Rounds to zero. 

^Includes other pay plans, not shown separately^ 

^In 1970-71 the majority of Federal employees under wage systems were converted to one of the 
Coordinated Federal Wage Systems (CF\VS) — Regular Nonsupervisory , Regular Leader, and Regular Supervi- 
sory. The remaining employees were in "other wage systems," which will eventually be converted to the 

cnvs. 

Includes 4th class postmasters and rural carriers, 
•'in 1967 there vrere 20 PFS grades. 

Source: U.S. Civil Service Commission. 

\ 

\ 
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Table 72. Median Income of Year-Round Full-Time Workers, by Sex, Region, and Age: 

1967 to 1972 



Year and area 



United States 

South 

North and West. . 

Northeast 

North Central. 

West 



(In current dollars) 



1967^ 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971^ 

19722 
Area 



Women 



Black 



i3,248 
3,561 
4,126 
4,536 
5.092 



5,280 
4,405 
6,178 
6,063 
5,949 
6,889 



White 



$4,360 
4,687 
•5,182 
5,536 
5,767 



6,172 
5,631 
6,442 
6,440 
6,190 
6,873 



Median income ratio 



Black women 
to 

white women 



0.74 
0.76 
0.80 
0.82 
0.88 



0.86 
0.78 
0.96 
0.94 
0.96 
1.00 



Black women 
to 

black men 



0.67 
0.66 
0. 70 
0. 70 
0.75 



0. 72 
0. 73 
0. 72 
0. 78 
0.65 
0. 76 



White women 
to 

white men 



0.58 
0.58 
0.58 
0.59 
0.58 



0.57 
0.58 
0.57 
0.57 
0.56 
0.58 



Note: A year-rpund full-time worker is one who worked primarily at full-time civilian 
jobs (35 hours or more per week) for 50 weeks or more during the preceding calendar year. 

^Revised, based on processing corrections. 

^ Based on 1970 census population controls; therefore, not strictly comparable to data 
for earlier years. See Definitions and Explanations section for more details. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Social and Economic Statistics Administration, 
Bureau of the Census. 
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Voting and Elected Officials 

Overall, there was less of a tendency for black women to vote than white women in the last presidential electkivi. 
In 1972, the proportions of black and white women of voting age who reported that they voted were 52 and 63 
percent, respectively. 

[n 1972, black and white women living in the North and West were more likely to vote than those in the South, 

Black women have participated in voting to the same extent as black men. The voter turnout rate has been slightly 
lower for white women than for wiaite men (table 73), 

Since 1969, the number of black women holding public office has more than doubled-from 131 to 337, 
Approximately 13 percent of all elected black officials were women in 1973, representing a small increase over the 
level 4 years earlier. 

Black women are concentrated in elected positions related to education-dbout 45 percent were in this category in 
1973, Another 30 percent were in office at the municipal level. Few black women have been elected mayors, State 
legislators, or U,S, Congress wo men. However, some significant breakthroughs occurred in the I970's, For the first 
time, black women-three in fact-were elected as mayors; three Congresswomen joined the one Congresswoman 
elected in 1968 and seven women won State legislature scats (table 74), 
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Table 73. Reported Voter Participation of Persons of Voting Age, by Sex and Region: { 

19^, 1968, and 1972 



(Numbers in thousands) 



Subject 


Black 


White 


1964^ 


1968 


1972 


1964 


1968 


1972 
















TotaZ of voting age: 














United States 




a m 1 
D , Uo 1 




t^O 'SCO 

, o bo 


55 , 480 


64, 139 


South 


3,196 


3,255 


3,780 


14,196 


15,451 


18,750 


North and Vest 


2,918 


2,776 


3,679 


38,172 


40,029 


45,389 


Percent who reported they voted: 
















57 


57 


52 


68 


67 


63 ' 


South 


43 


51 


48 


55 


58 


55 




73 


64 


57 


- 73 


71 


67 


















5,138 


4,905 


6,034 


46,985 


49,041 


57,104 


Percent who reported they voted. . . 


58 


58 


52 


73 


71 


66 



^Includes person of "other races." 



Source: U.S. Departoent of Camjerce, Social and Economic Statistics Administration, 
Bureau of the Censtis* 
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Table 74. Black Elected Officials. Total and Women: 1969 and 1973 



oil D J GC Z 


March 


1969 


March 


1973 


Total 


Women 


Total ^ 


Women 


Total ^ 


1 1 9 
X 1 X ^ u 


JLO 1 


2 , 625 


337 


Percent women of total. 


( X) 


11 R 


V a; 


12 .8 


U.S. Congress 


10 


1 




4 




172 


16 


238 


29 


Mfi V n T" Q 


29 




83 


3 


Other^ 


914 


114 


2,288 


301 








9 






(NA) 


7 


211 


17 


Municipal 


(NA) 


38 


974 


102 




(NA) 


16 


334 


32 


Education 


(NA) 


53 


767 


150 


PERCENT DISTRIBUTION 










Total 


100 .0 


100 .0 


100 0 


xuu . u 


U.S. Congress 


0 . 9 




u . o 


1 .2 




15.3 


12.2 


9.1 


8.6 




2.6 




3.2 


0.9 


Other^ 


81.2 


87 .0 


87.2 


89.3 


State 


(NA) 




0.1 






(NA) 


5.3 


8.0 


5.0 




(NA) 


29.0 


37.1 


30.3 




(NA) 


12.2 


12.7 


9.5 


Education 


(NA) 


40.5 


29.2 


44.5 



- Represents zero. 
X Not applicable. 
NA Not available. 

^Includes men, not shown separately. 

^Includes all black elected officials not included in first three categories. 



Source: Joint Center for Political Studies. 
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LIVING CONDITIONS 



Housing and Household Expenditures 

In 1960 and 1970, for blacks, home ownership rates were higher in nonmetropolitan areas and suburbs (outside 
central cities) than in central cities. 

During the decade, the rate of owner occupancy for black households increased in all areas. In the central cities, 
the home ownership rate was 35 percent in 1970; 31 percent in 1960, In the suburbs where the home ownership rate 
was highest in both 1960 and 1970, the rates were 52 and 54 percent, respectively. The greatest change in owner 
occupancy rate occurred in nonmetropolitan areas— 45 percent in 1960 and 52 percent in 1970 (table 75), 

In 1970, 23 percent of the 6.2 million black occupied housing units were classified as ''substandard,'' This 
proportion was about three times the proportion of the white occupied units (7 percent),^ 

The 1970 estimates of ''substandard" housing are the sum of two categories: (1) units included in the 1970 census 
which lacked complete private plumbing facilities, and (2) an estimate (through the use of statistical techniques) of 
the number of "dilapidated units" with complete private plumbing facilities. 

Both black and white households registered a 50 percent reduction in the incidence of "substandard" units during 
the 1960-70 decade, Tlie decline was the result of the decrease in the number of housing units which lacked complete 
plumbing (tables 76 and 77), 

For the five-year period 1968 through 1972, black American households reported spending an average of $2,654 
on cars and selected household durables, about 59 percent of the average expenditure of 54,495 rejDorted by white 
household"^ The largest outlays reported were for cars, the costliest consumer durable covered in this Survey of 
Consumer Buying Expectations; black households spent an average of SI, 646 and white households spent an average 
of $3,153 on the purchase of new and used cars. Black and white television sets was the only commodity for which 
the average expenditure for blacks (S60) was significantly higher than the average expenditure for whites ($41) (table 
78). Average expenditures were computed by dividing aggregate expenditures by the total number of households 
(including households which did not purchase as well as those which did) and differences in average expenditures were 
due primarily to differences in the percentage of households making purchases. 

In general, for most items in the survey, households headed by blacks reported a lower percentage making 
purchases than households headed by whites (table 79). 



^The term ''substandard" is not a Census Bureau classification but was a category defined by the Federal Housing Agencies in the 
1950's, 
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Table 75. Tenure of Occupied Housing Units, Inside and Outside Metropolitan Areas; 1960 and 1970 



(Kumbcrs In thousands. Metropolitan areas as defined In respective censuses) 



Type of residence 
and year 

— 


Black^ 


\Milte 


Total 


Owner occupied 


Renter 
occu- 
. pled 


Total 


Ow*ner occupied 


Roiiter 
occu- 
pied 


Number 


Pe rccnt 
of 
total 


Number 


Percent 
of 
total 


1960 




























144 


1 


974 


oo 


3 


171 


47,880 


'in Qo'i 
ou , o^o 


64 


17,057 




3, 


486 




224 


35 


2 


262 


70 1 J 

ou , o n 


1S,S12 


62 


1 1 , 702 




2 






892 


31 


1 


952 


ID f 00^ 


7,885 


50 


7 , 777 






643 




333 


52 




310 


14,852 


10,927 


74 


3,925 


Outside metropolitan areas... 


1 


658 




749 


45 




909 


17, 367 


12,012 


69 


5,355 


1970 


























6 


180 


2 


568 


42 


3 


6:i 


56,529 


36,979 


65 


19,551 






745 


1,826 


38 


2 


919 


38,558 


24,023 


62 


14,535 




3, 


838 


1 


336 


35 


2 


502 


17, 188 


8,831 


51 


8, 357 






907 




490 


54 




417 


;?1, 370 


t5, 192 


71 


6, 178 


Outside metropolitan areas... 


1, 


435 




742 


52 




693 


17,971 


12,955 


72 


5,016 



^The 1960 data Include "other races." 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Soclp.i and Economic Statistics Administration, Bureau of the 
Census . 
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Table 76.' Housing Units by Availability of Plumbing Facilities and Estimates of 
Dilapidated Housing: 1960 and 1970 



(Numbers in thousands) 



Type 


of residence 


Total occupied 

year-round 
housing units 


Substandard 


Total 


Lacking some 
or all 
plumbing 
facilities 


Dilapidated 
with all 
plumbing 
facilities 




BLACK 












1960 




4,791 


2 


162 


2,007 


155 


1970 . . 




6,174 


1 


426 


1,041 


385 




WHITE^ 
















48,230 


6 


^311 


5,778 


533 






57,272 


3 


,874 


2,731 


1,142 



Note: The 1970 data on "substandard" housing are estimates which are the sum of two 
categories: (l) units included in the 1970 census which lacked complete private plumbing 
facilities, and (2) nn estimate (through the use of statistical techniques) of the number 
of dilapidated units with complete private plumbing facilities. For a more detailed 
explanation see the introduction to Plum bing Facilities and Estimates of Dilapidated 
Housin g, HE(6). 

In 1960 housing was reported as "dilapidated" if defects were so critical or widespread 
that the structure would require extensive repairs, rebuilding, razing, or was of inadequate 
original construction. For a more detailed explanation see the introduction to P lumbing 
Facilities and Estimates of Dilapidated Housing, HC { 6 ) . 

^includes persons of other races. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Social and Economic Statistics Administration, 
Bureau of the Census. 
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Table 77. Housing Units and Estimates of Substandard Housing, Inside and Outside Metropolitan Areas: 

1960 and 1970 



(Numbers In thousands ) 



Typo of 
residence 


Black 


White* 


Total 
occupied 
year- round 
housing 
units 


Substandard 


Total 
occupied 
year- round 
housing 
units 


Substandard 


Number 


Percent 
of 
total 


Number 


Percent 
of 
total 


1960 
















A 791 


2, 162 


45 


48 230 


6. 311 


13 




3. 368 


1,027 


31 


32, 499 


2,548 


8 




2,714 


694 


26 


16.369 


1.293 


8 




654 


333 


51 


16. 131 


1. 255 


C 




1,423 


1. 135 


80 


15.731 


3,763 


24 


1970 
















6, 174 


1,426 


23 


57,272 


3.874 


7 




4,739 


653 


14 


39, 121 


1.764 


5 




3, 833 


438 


11 


17,562 


862 


5 




906 


216 


24 


21,558 


901 


4 




1,436 


' 773 


54 


18, 151 


2.110 


12 



Note: The 1970 data on "substandard" housing are estimates which are the sum of two categories: 
(l) units included in the 1970 census which lacked complete private plujr.bing facilities, and (2) an 
estimate (through the use of statistical techniques) of the number of dilapidated units with 
complete private plumbing facilities. For a more detailed explanation see the introduction to 
Plumbing Facilities and Estimates of Dilapidated Housing, HE ( 6 ) . 



* Includes persons of other races. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Social and Economic Statistics Administration, Bureau of 
the Census. 
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Table 78. Average Expenditure Per Household on Cars and Selected New Household Durables* 

for Five-Year Period: 1968 to 1972 



^ "Expenditure category 


Total ^ 


Dlack 


White 


nu, 1 1 o , til acK 
to white 


AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER HOUSEHOLD 














$4,319 


.^2,654 


$4 


495 


0.59 




3,010 


1, 646 


3 


15 O 


0.52 




1, 957 


949 


2 


062 


0.46 




1,053 


697 


1 


091 


0.64 




407 


271 




421 


0.64 




67 


52 






0.75 




39 


14 




42 


0.33 




51 


50 




52 


0.96 




108 


ftft 
oo 




110 


n on 




26 


3 




27 


0.11 




42 


25 




42 


0.60 




74 


39 




79 


0.49 




325 


272 




329 


0.83 




44 


60 




41 


1.46 




175 


112 




180 


0.62 


Radio, phonographs, and hi-fi equipment.... 


106 


100 




108 


0.93 




577 


465 




592 


0.79 




410 


383 




415 


0.92 


Carpets, rugs, and other floor coverings... 


167 


82 




177 


0.46 



Note: Net expenditures are equal to gross expenditures less trade-in allowances. 



* Includes persons of "other races" not shown separately. 

^Vacuum cleaners, blenders, mixers, and sewing machines accounted for approximately one-third of all 
"other" durables reported purchased. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Social and Economic Statistics Administration, Bureau of the 
Census . 
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Table 79. Number of Cars and Selected Other Durables Purchased Per 100 Households, 

Five-Year Total : 1968 to 1972 



Sol pp fpfJ rin T'fl h ? oc 


1 orai. 


Black 


Whi te 


Cars : 










62.5 


27.4 


66.1 


Used . . , . . . . 


JLU / . o 


72 . 9 


110 .8 


Selected appliances: 










28.5 


22.6 


29.2 


Clothes dryers 


20 . 1 


7 n 


ZJL, / 


Kitchen ranges 


17.9 


18.0 


17.9 


Refrigerators and freezers 


32.7 


29.1 


33.1 




10.3 


1.4 


11.2 




16.1 


9.7 


17.0 


House entertainment items: 








Black and white television sets 


29.6 


36 .8 


28.5 


Color television sets 


36.4 


23.7 


37.6 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Social and Economic Statistics Administration, 
Bureau of the Census. 
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Health 

The life expectancy of persons of Negro and other races is lower than that of whites. Among Negro and other races, 
the average life expectancy at birth in 1971 was 69.3 years for females and 61,2 years for males. Corresponding 
figures for whites were 75,6 and 68,3 years. 

Among females, the increase in the expectation of life at birth between the period 1959-61 and 1971 was greater 
for Negro and other races than for whites and, thus, differences between the two racial groups were reduced. On the 
other hand, differentials for males widened as the life expectancy showed little change among Negro and other races 
and increased for whites. The lack of improvement for Negro and other races males reflects the increases in 
age-specific death rates for most age groups observed during the period (table 80), 

For both men and women, mortality rates were generally higher for Negro and other races than for whites. 
Between 1967 and 1972, age-specific death rates increased among Negro and other races men in the age groups 
between 15 and 64 years, whereas those for women of Negro and other races declined ffor most age groups (table 81). 

The reduction in age-specific death rates for Negro and other races females reflects, in part, a decline in the death 
rate for major cardiovascular diseases— the leading cause of death. From 1965 V) 1971, the rate for this disease 
dropped by about 17 percent. During the same period, among Negro and other races females, the death rate for 
malignant neoplasms increased slightly; that for accidents remained virtually unchanged. Suicide, a low-ranking cause 
of death among Negro and other races females, increased from 1965 to 1971 (3,0 to 3,9 per 100,000 population). 

Among males of Negro and other races, major cardiovascular diseases, declined by about 1 1 percent over the period 
1965 to 1971, Deaths from malignant neoplasms, accidents, and homicide were markedly high in 1971, The increases 
in the death rates for these diseases (particularly malignant neoplasms and homicides) over the previous 6 years, 
undoubtedly, contributed to the rise in age-specific death rates observed for most age groups in this male population 
(table 82), 

A significant reduction in maternal mortality has been achieved for both blacks and whites. The rate for mothers of 
Negro and other races has been below 1,0 per 1,000 live births since 1965, 

The decline in infant mortality during the last three decades has continued in the early years of the 1970's, The 
rates for Negro and other races continued to exceed those of whites; in 1972 the infant mortality rate was 29,0 for 
blacks, three-fourths higlier than the 16,3 for whites (table 83), 
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Table 80. Remaining Life Expectancy at Selected Ages, 1959-61 and 1971 



(Additional years of life expected) 



Age and sex 






1959-61 


I 






1971 


Negro 

and 
other 
races 


White 


Difference 


Negro 

and 
other 
races 


\Vhite 


Difference 


MALE 






















0 years (at birth) 


61 


.5 


67 


.6 


-6 


.1 


61 


2 


68.3 


-7.1 




63 


.5 


68 


.3 


-4 


.8 


62 


.3 


68.6 


-6.3 


15 years 


50 


,4 


54 


.9 


-4 


.5 


48 


9 


55.1 


-6.2 




41 


.4 


45 


.7 


-4 


.3 


40 


3 


46.0 


-5.7 


40 years 


28 


.7 


31 


.7 


-3 


.0 


28 


3 


32 . 1 


-3 . 8 




12 


.8 


13 


0 


-0 


.2 


12 


9 


13.2 


-0.3 


























66 


.5 


74 


.2 


-7 


.7 


69 


3 


75.6 


-6.3 




68 


.1 


74 


.7 


-6 


.6 


70 


2 


75.8 


-5.6 


15 years 


54 


.9 


61 


.2 


-6 


.3 


56 


7 


62.2 


-5.5 


25 years 


45 


A 


51 


.5 


-6 


.1 


47 


3 


52.5 


-5.2 


40 years 


32 


2 


37 


1 


-4 


.9 


34, 


0 


38.2 


-4.2 




15 


.1 


15 


.9 


-0 


.8 


16 


1 


17.0 


-0.9 



^3-year average. 



Source: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, National Center for Health 
Statistics. 
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Table 81. Death Rates for the Population by Age and Sex: 1967 and 1972 



(Age specific death rates per 1,000 population in specified group) 



06X cinu cigu 


Negro 
other 


and 
races 




White 


1967 


1972^ 


1967 


1972^ 


2 


10 


.9 






11.1 


10 


.8 


10.8 




38 


.8 






30.5 


22.4 


17.8 




1 


.5 






1.2 


0 


.8 


0.8 




0 


.7 






0.6 


0 


.5 


0.5 




2 


.5 






3.0 


1 


.6 


1.7 




4 


.8 






5.4 


1 


.7 


1.8 




8 


.5 






9.2 


3 


.4 


3.2 




16 


.1 






16.7 


9 


.0 


8,7 




30 


.9 






31.8 


22.2 


21.3 




65 


.0 






54.0 


48 


.9 


48.1 




79 


.7 






89.9 


97 


.6 


101.7 




114 


.3 






119.0 


215 


.1 


184.2 


2 


7 


.9 






7.6 


8 


.0 


8.2 




32 


.0 






26.0 


16 


.7 


13.7 




1 


.2 






1.1 


0 


.7 


0.6 




0 


.4 






0.5 


0 


.3 


0.3 




1 


.0 






1.2 


0 


.6 


0.6 


25 to 34 years 


2 


.5 






2.1 


0 


.8 


0.8 




5 


.1 






4.5 


0 


.9 


1.8 




10 


. 1 






9.6 


4 


.6 


4.4 




20 


.6 






18.4 


10 


.1 


9.9 




44 


.1 






34.9 


25 


9 


24.4 




57 


.4 






64.2 


67 


6 


65.2 




104 


.1 






103.3 


197 


.0 


157.9 



Note: The population base for the 1972 rates is consistent with provisional 1970 census 
results; therefore mortality rates for 1972 and 1967 are not strictly comparable. 



^Data are provisional. 

^Crude death rate, unadjusted for differences in age structure. 

Source: U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, National Center for Health 
S ta tis tics . 
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Table 82. Age Adjusted Death Rates for Selected Causes, by Sex: 1965 and 1971 



(Based on age-specific death rates per 100,000 population in speci fied group . Computed by the 
direct method, using as the standard population the age distribution of the total population of 
the United States as enumerated in 1940) 



Cause of death 


1965 


1971 


Male 




Male 




NKGRO AND OTHER RACES 






















1,238.2 


851.9 


1,257.'/ 


785.9 








569 


8 


^40.8 


508 .9 


366 .4 








3 76 


.1 


269.2 


363.3 


242 .3 








14 


4 


10.0 


9.6 


7.5 








134 


.2 


125,5 


115.9 


101.7 








13 


.6 


11.3 


8.4 


7.5 


Malignant neoplasms, inc. neoplasms 


of 


lym- 












phatic and hemotopoietic tissues... 






173 


.3 


125.2 


198.7 


129.7 








109 


.3 


35 .8 


111 7 


OD . X 








52 


.3 


32 . 3 


4 3.0 


99 ft 


Diabetes mellitus 






18 


1 


28 .6 


91 7 

^ X . f 


•^9 d 


(*^ i r'r'VinQi Q Cif 1 i vf^T* • • • • . 






23 


.3 


13 ,4 


O » j£, 


1 








9 


7 


3. 0 


T n A 

JLK/ • H 


O 


Vi nm i o i de* « « . • . • . 






50 


7 


11 . 7 


Q 1 a 
0± . D 


lb . U 


V^Cl LctXll v^ClU \J±. I1IV.I1 UUXXUj' CUl -i.j' 


infancy . . . 


39 


.2 


30 . 6 


9K 7 




WHITE 






















909 


.3 


531.7 


874.9 


496.2 








479,3 


272.9 


435 .7 


239.0 








368 


.6 


185 . 9 


343 . 0 


168 . 2 








4 


.2 


3.1 


2.5 


1.7 








73 


.8 


62.1 


68.4 


56.1 








13 


.4 


10.9 


9.1 


7.6 


Malignant neoplasms, inc. neoplasms 


of 


lym- 












phatic and hemotopoietic tissues... 






148 


.0 


108.1 


154.6 


107.2 








75 


.4 


27.7 


72.9 


27 .0 








26 


.9 


16.1 


22.7 


13.6 








11 


.9 


12 .9 


12.4 


12.4 








15 


.6 


7.6 


18.9 


8.8 








17 


.7 


6.7 


l/j.O 


7.5 








4 


.8 


1.7 


A. 9 


2.3 


Certain causes of mortality in early 


infancy . , . 


22 


.6 


16.2 


16.7 


12.0 



Source: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, National Center for Health 
Statistics. 
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Table 83. Maternal and Infant Mortality Rates: 1940. 1950. 1960, and 1965 to 1972 

(Per 1»000 live births) 



Vear 



.Negro and other races 



Maternal 



Infant 



Under 
1 year 



Unde r 
28 davs 



23 days to 
11 aonths 



Vfhite 



Maternal 



Infant 



Under 
1 year 



Under 
28 days 



28 days to 
11 months 



1940. 
1950. 
1960. 
1965. 
1966. 
1967. 
196S. 
1969. 
1970, 
1971. 
1972 . 



7.6 



0.6 
0.5 



73. S 
44.5 
43.2 
40.3 
38.8 
35.9 
34.5 
32.9 
30.9 
28.5 
29.0 



39.7 
27.5 
26.9 
25.4 
24.8 
23.8 
23.0 
22 .5 
21.4 
19.6 
20.6 



34.1 
16.9 
16.4 
14.9 
14.0 
12.1 
11.6 
10.4 
9.5 
S.9 
8.5 



3.2 
0.6 
0.3 
0.2 
0.2 



43,2 
26.8 
22.9 
21.5 
20.6 
19.7 
19.2 
18,4 
17.8 
17.1 
16.3 



27.2 
19,4 
17,2 
16.1 
15.6 
15,0 
14.7 
14.2 
13.8 
13.0 
12.3 



16, 
7 

5, 
5 
5, 
4 



4,5 
4.2 
4.0 
4.0 
4.0 



Note: Date for 1970, 1971, and 1972 are provisional. 
KA Not available. 

Source: U.S. Departcaent of Eealth, Education, and Welfare, National Center for Health Statistics. 
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VOTING 



Among the voting-age population, the overall reported voter participation rate for blacks in the 1972 presidential 
election was about 6 percentage points lower than that in the preceding presidential electicn-~52 percent in 1972 
compared to 58 percent in 1968. Tl^e reported rate for whites (64 percent) was also lower in 1972 than in 1968, 

Tlie pattern of lower voter participation in 1972 than in 1968 generally prevailed among persons residing in all 
regions of the country. 

For both blacks and whites, most of the people who reported that they were registered, reported that they voted 
in 1972; however, about 80 percent of registered blacks compared to 88 percent of the whites voted. These figures 
represent a decline from 1968 (table 84). 

Of the L8 million blacks who were registered and did not vote in the last presidential election, approximately 1.5 
million reported a reason for not voting. About 47 percent indicated that they were '^mable to go to the polls;" the 
comparable proportion for white respondents was 39 percent, R^^asons which fell in this category were "unable to go 
to polls for health reasons," ''no transportation available/' or "couldn't take time off from work," Reasons such as 
**out of town" or "away from home," which comprised another major category, were more frequently reported by 
whites than by blacks~14 and 8 percent, respectively. The categories "not interested" and "dislikes politics" 
accounted for about one-fourth of the blacks not voting (table 86), 

The proportion of blacks "unable to go to polls" differed widely by region'-52 percent in the South compared to 
37 percent in the North and West Figures for the white population did not show any variation by region (table 86), 

A sizeable number, 3.9 million, of blacks of voting age were not registered in 1972, The proportion not registered 
was 29 percent, about the same as it was in 1968. These rates for blacks were slightly above those for whites in both 
of these presidential elections (table 85). 

Among blacks, the nonregistration rate in 1972 was greater in the South than in the North and West, 

Of the nonregistercd blacks in the nation, the largest comjx)nent, 45 percent, cited "not interested" as the reason 
for not registeiiiig in 1972, That they were "unable to register" was reported by 17 percent of the blacks. Those in 
the South had larger proportions in the "unable to register" category. This category includes reasons such as "physical 
disorder," "no transportation available," etc. (table 87). 
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Table 84. Reported Voter Participation and Registration of the Population of Voting Age, 

by Region: 1964, 1968, and 1972 



(Numbers in thousands) 



Subject 


Black 


White 


1964 


1968 


1972 


1964 


1968 


1972 


Number who reported that they voted: 
















6,04R 


6.300 


7, 033 


70, 204 


72, 213 


78, 167 




^2,576 


3,094 


3,324 


15, 813 


17,853 


20, 201 




^3,891 


3, 206 


3, 707 


54,392 


54,362 


57, 966 


Percent of voting age population who 














reported that they voted: 
















58 


58 


52 


71 


69 


64 






52 


48 


59 


62 


57 




^72 


65 


57 


75 


72 


68 


Percent of registered population who 














reported they voted: 
















(NA) 


87 


80 


(NA) 


92 


88 




(NA) 


84 


75 


(NA) 


87 


82 




(NA) 


90 


85 


(NA) 


93 


90 



NA Not available. 

^Includes persons of "other races." 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Social and Economic Statistics Administration, 
Bureau of the Census. 
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Table 85. Reported Voter Registration for Persons of Voting Age, by Region; 

1968 and 1972 



- 

Subject 


Total persons 
of voting age 


Rogistered 


Not 


registered 




Number 


Percent 
of 
total 


Number 


Percent 
of 
total 


BLACK 




















1968 




















» * ^ * ^Aj^ O ^ ^ X* ^ ^ 


10 , 935 


7 


,238 




66 


3, 


217 




29 




5,991 


3 


,690 




62 


9 

*" » 


041 




34 


\t ^ ^4-1^ ^ -1 at ^ ^ ^ 


4 , 944 


O 


^ 548 




7 2 


1 

t 


176 






1972 






















13,494 


8 


836 




65 


3, 


915 




29 




6,950 


4 


,449 




64 


2, 


174 




31 




6, 544 




, 386 




67 


1 


741 




27 


WHITE 




















1968 






















104 , 521 


7S 


835 




75 


23, 


199 




22 




28,834 


20 


,416 




71 




815 




27 




75,687 


58 


,419 




77 


15, 


384 




20 


1972 






















121,241 


88 


,986 




73 


28, 


543 




24 




35,415 


24 


707 




70 




710 




27 




85,830 


64 


,278 




75 


18, 


333 




22 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Social and Economic Statistics Administration, 
Bureau of the Census. 
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Table 86. Reported Reason Not Voting of Persons Who Reported That They 
Were Registered but Did Not Vote» by Region: November 1972 



(Numbers in thousands) 



Area and race 


Total 
reported 
registered 
but not 
vot ing ^ 




Reported 


reason for not voting 




Not 
inter- 
ested 


Dis- 
likes 
poli- 
tics 


Unable 
to go 
to polls 


Out of 
town or 

away 

from 

home 


Other 
reasons^ 


BLACK 
















1,511 


273 


136 


711 


118 


272 




948 


159 


63 


504* 


74 


149 


North and West 


563 


114 


74 


207 


44 


124 


Percent Distribution 
















100 


18 


9 


47 


8 


18 




100 


17 


7 


53 


8 


16 


North and West 


100 


20 


13 


37 


8 


22 


WHITE 














United States 


9,560 


1,612 


1,369 


3, 684 


1,336 


1,559 




4,040 


673 


487 


1,585 


509 


696 




5,520 


939 


881 


2,099 


737 


863 


Percent Distribution 
















100 


17 


14 


39 


14 


16 




100 


17 


12 


39 


15 


17 


North and West ? 


100 


17 


16 


38 


13 


16 



^Includes only those who reported a reason for not voting; about 294,000 blacks and 
1,260,000 whites did not know or report a reason. 

^Includes a negligible number of persons who reported "machines not working or lines too 
long." 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Social and Economic Statistics Administration, 
Bureau of the Census. 
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Table 87. Reported Reason Not Registered to Vote of Persons of Voting Age, by Region: 

November 1972 



(Numbers in thousands) 



Area and race 


Total re- 
ported not 
registered^ 


Reported 


reason not registered to vote 


Unable to 
satisfy 
residence or 
citizenship 
requirement 


Not 
interested 


Dislikes 
politics 


Unable 
to 

register 


Other 
reasons 


BLACK 
















United States 


3,915 


346 




1,747 


176 


661 


585 




2,174 


100 




1 J 01 3 


55 


410 


343 


North and West 


1,741 


245 




734 


122 


251 


242 


Percent Distribution 
















United States. . . . 


100 


9 




45 


4 


17 


15 




100 


5 




47 


3 


19 


16 




100 


14 




42 


7 


14 


14 


WHITE 
















United States. . . . 


28,543 


4,712 




12,328 


2,310 


3,511 


4,326 




9,710 


1,363 




4,699 


586 


1,217 


1,390 




18,833 


3,349 




7,629 


1,724 


2,295 


2,936 


Percent Distribution 
















United States.... 


100 


17 




43 


8 


12 


15 




100 


14 




48- 


6 


13 


14 




100 


18 




41 


9 


12 


16 



^Includes 401,000 black persons and 1,335,000 white persons in the United States classi- 
fied as "Do not know if voted and not reported," not shown separately. 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Social and Economic Statistics Administration, 
Bureau of the Census. 
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The number of black elected officials was 2,991 in March 1974, a 61 percent increase over the 1970 count. 
Although the advances have been striking, blacks still account for slightly over one-half of one percent of all elected 
officials iji the country.* 

In 1974 the majority (about 54 percent) of the black office holders were in the South, In 1970, the comparable 
proportion was 47 !)ercent (table. 88), The concentration of black elected officials in the South reflects the 
concentration of blacks in small Southern communities, vigorous registration and voter education projects, and the 
protection of the Voting Riglits Act of 1965,^ 

Among the States, the largest number of black office holders were found in Michigan, Mississippi and New York, 
respectively, in 1974. There are 1 1 other States, over one-half of which are in the South, with more than 100 black 
otTice holders. In all States, most blacks held offices in the city government, law enforcement areas, and educational 
fields (table 89), 

There were 108 black mayors in 1974, a sharp gain over the 81 in 1970, Blacks are now the mayors of 10 large 
metropolitan cities (population of 100,000 or more); 2 of these 10 mayors head cities of over 1 million. However, 
most of the black mayors govern small towns and communities. Sixty-six of the black mayors headed small 
communities with fewer than 5,000 residents, and of these, 40 were mayors of places with a total popiilation of under 
1,000, This situation was most pronounced in the South, 

Generally, black mayors were holding office in towns and places which are predominantly black. In 61 of the 91 
places for v/hich racial data were available, blacks were at least 50 percent or more of the population. In 12 other 
places, governed by biack mayors, blacks comprised a sizeable proportion (25 to 49 percent) of the population, and in 
8 places, blacks accounted for only a very small minority of the population— less than 10 percent (table 90), 



Joint Center for PoUucal Studies, "News," April 22, 1974. 

■Joint Center for Political Studies, "Black Women in Electoral Politics/' August, 1973, 
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Table 88. Biack Legislators and Blacks Elected to Other Public Office: 
1964. 1968, 1970, 1972, and 1974 



Subject 


1964 


1968 


1970 


1972 


1974 




103 


1 125 


1 860 


2 625 


2 


991 


United States Senate: 














United 




- 


1 


1 


1 




1 
















_ 


House of 


Represent Ives : 














United 




5 


9 


13 


15 




16 










2 






4 


State Legislature: 














United 




94 


172 


198 


238 




239 






16 


53 


70 


90 




90 


Mayors : 
















United 




(NA) 


29 


81 


83 




108 






(NA) 


17 


47 


49 




63 


Other: ^ 
















United 




(NA) 


914 


1,567 


2, 288 


2 


627 






(NA) 


468 


763 


1,242 


1 


452 



Note: Figures for the years 1964 and 1968 represent the total number of elected blacks 
holding office at that time, not just those elected in those years. The 1970, 1972, and 
1974 figures represent the number of elected blacks holding office as of the end of March 
1971, March 1973, and March 1974, respectively. 



- Represents zero. 
NA Not available. 

^Includes all black elected officials not included in first four categories. 
Source: Joint Center for Political Studies; Potomac Institute^ e t al (1964 data). 
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Table 89. Black Elected Officials by State: March 1974 



State 


1970 
percen t 
black 


niack elected officials 


Total 


Conpi'e ss 


State 


City 


County 


Other^ 




11.1 


2,991 


17 


239 


1,360 


242 


• 

1,133 




0.3 


5 


- 


1 


3 


- 


1 




0.3 


1 


- 


- 


- 


- 


1 




0.2 


2 


- 


- 


1 


- 


1 




3 . 1 


23 


1 


5 


10 


- 


7 




2.7 


7 


- 


1 


2 


- 


4 




6.0 


50 


- 


6 


31 




13 




11 .9 


174 


2 


14 


18 


9 


131 




10.7 


152 


- 


7 


61 


4 


80 




8.6 


83 


1 


14 


19 


2 


47 




9.1 


139 


1 


11 


85 


3 


39 




6 . 9 


55 


- 


7 


27 


3 


18 




12.8 


152 


2 


19 


73 


3 


55 




11 . 2 


194 


2 


14 


73 


28 


77 




2.9 


14 


- 


3 


6 


3 


2 




0.9 


8 


- 


2 


1 


- 


5 




1 . 2 


9 


- 


X 


3 


A. 


5 




10.3 


93 


1 


15 


47 


4 


26 




0.4 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 




0.2 


- 


- 




- 


- 


- 




2.7 


2 


- 


1 


- 


- 


1 




4.8 


25 


- 


5 


11- 


1 


8 




14.3 


8 


- 


3 


5 


- 


- 




17 .8 


65 


1 


19 


32 


1 


12 




71 . 1 


8 


1 




- 


- 


7 




18.5 


63 


- 


2 


39 


17 


5 




3.9 


5 


- 


1 


4 


- 


- 




22 . 2 


159 


- 


3 


113 


7 


36 




30.5 


116 


- 


5 


57 


20 






25.9 


137 


1 


16 


72 


9 


3y 




15.3 


73 


- 


3 


65 


1 


4 




7.2 


59 


- 


3 


43 


2 


11 




15.8 


87 


- 


9 


27 


29 


22 




26.2 


149 


- 


3 


57 


17 


72 




36 .8 


3 91 




1 


91 


26 


73 




18.3 


150 


- 


4 


74 


20 


52 




29.8 


149 


- 


8 


42 


32 


67 




6.7 


66 


- 


4 


40 


— 


22 




12.5 


124 


1 


8 


59 


— 


56 




0.3 




- 


- 


- 


- 


- 




0.3 


1 


- 


- 


1 


- 


- 




0 . 8 


1 






1 








3.0 


13 




4 


5 




4 




1.9 


4 




1 


3 








3.0 


10 




2 


2 




6 




0.6 
















5.7 


6 




3 




1 


2 




2.1 


15 




2 


7 




6 




1.3 


6 




1 


1 




4 




7.0 


132 


3 


8 


48 




73 




3.0 


6 




2 


1 




3 




1.0 















Note: Figures shown represent the total number of elected blacks holding office as of the end of 
March 1974. 



- Represents zero. 

^Includes law enforcement and education. 



Source: Joint Center for Political Studies and U.S. Department of Couimerce, Social and Economic 
Statistics Administration, Bureau of the Census. 
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Table 90. Total Population Size and Proportion Black Population of Places 
With Black Mayors, by Region: March 1974 



All places with black mayors 


Total 


South 


North and West 


SIZE OF PLACE 














108 






63 


45 




2 








2 


250,000 to 999,999 


3 






1 


2 


100,000 to 249,999 


5 






1 


4 


25,000 to 99,999 


15 






4 


11 




17 






5 


12 


2 500 to 4 999. . . 


12 






6 


c 

D 


1 000 tn 2 499 








13 


X 


iinHor- 1 nnn 








33 


7 


PFRCENT Rr.APK OF TOTAL POPULATION 














91 






49 


42 




40 






26 


14 


50.0 to 74.9 


21 






12 


9 


■^5.0 to 49.9 


12 






4 


8 


10.0 to 24.9 


10 






3 


7 




8 






4 


4 



Note: Population size and the percent black, based on 1970 census figures and estimates 
by the mayors. Figures on percent black were only available for 91 places. 



Source: Joint Center for Political Studies and U.S. Department of Commerce, Social and 
Economic Statistics Administration, Bureau of the Census. 
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LOW INCOME AREAS IN SELECTED CITIES 



According to 1970 census data, the population of low-income areas, as well as that of the balance of the city, 
exhibited the whole range of social, economic, and housing characteristics. However, there were generally sharp 
contrasts between the characteristics of the population in low-income areas and the population living outside these 
areas. Low-income areas, as defined for the 1970 census, consist of all census tracts in which 20 percent or more of all 
persons were below the poverty level in 1969, The low-income areas of the 26 cities shown in tables 91 tlirough 94 
tended to be clustered around and often intruded the central business districts. 

About five million black people resided in the low-income areas of the 26 cities with 100,000 or more blacks in 
1970, Generally, the majority of black persons in a given citN' also lived in the low-income area. In only three 
cities— Detroit, Washington. D,C,, and Indianapolis—was there a larger number of blacks living outside than inside the 
low-income areas. 

In the 26 selected cities, the proportion of the population which was black varied considerably— the proportion in 
low-income areas being higher than that outside these areas for all cities, Columbus had the lowest proportion of 
blacks residing in the low-income areas (less than 40 percent). At the other extreme, in Atlanta, Memphis, and 
Washington, D,C,. blacks represented more than SO percent of the low-income residents. 

The black population in the low-income areas in contrast to that in the remainder of the cities was generally 
characterized by a high dependency ratio, a low proportion of children living with both parents, low educational 
attainment, a high proportion of female heads, high povert\'^ rates, fewer earners in the family, and crowded housing 
among renters. 

In the low-income areas of most cities, the dependency ratio exceeded 0,90 percent. In 10 of the cities, it was 1,00 
or more— that is to say, tliere were at least 100 black children and elderly persons per 100 black persons 18 to 64 
years old in the low-income areas. However, in three cities-Memphis, Jacksonville, and Milwaukee— the ratio was 1,00 
or more, regardless of the type of area. 

The proportion of children living Nvith both parents was 50 percent or less in more than one-half of the low-income 
areas; outside the specified areas, the proportion did not fall at or below the 50 percent mark. In most of the selected 
cities, less than one-third of all persons (25 years old and over) living in low-income areas had completed high school. 
The proportion \vas particularly small for the low-income areas of Richmond and Baltimore— 20 percent or less. The 
highest proportion of high school graduates for low-income areas was found in Boston (43 percent), and for outside 
low-income areas, Los Angeles (65 percent). 

The poverty rate for low-income area families was ver>' high, ranging from 25 to 43 percent. In 5 cities, at least 4 
out of every 10 low-income area families w^re headed by women. 

In all cities, families in low-income areas were less likely to have multiple earners than those in the balance of the 
city. Moreover, working heads of families in the specified areas were less likely to have worked year-round. The 
proportion of black family heads living in low-income areas, who worked 50 to 52 weeks in 1969, reached 50 percent 
in only three cities— Washington, D,C,, Houston, and Dallas, These cities were followed closely by 10 other cities with 
proportions ranging from 45 to 49 percent. The proportion of families who received income from public assistance 
was generally higher in these areas than elsewhere. 

Unemployment rates in 23 cities were higher in low-income areas than outside these areas. Tlie majority of the 
employed persons in these poverty areas were concentrated in blue-collar and service occupations. 
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Table 91. Summary of Social and Economic Characteristics of Black Persons, by Residence in Low-Income 

Areas for Cities with 250,000 or More Blacks: 1970 



Selected cities 


Number 
of hlack 
persons 
(thou- 
sands ) 


Percent 
black 

of total 
popu- 
lat ion 


Depend- 
ency 
ratio 


Related 
chi Idren 
under 18 
yoar.s old — 
percent 
living 
with both 
parents 


25 years 
and over~- 

percent 
high school 
graduates 


16 years and 


ovei' 


Percent 
unem- 
ployed 


Employed — 
percent in 
blue collar 
and service 
occupations 


New York, N. Y. 




























1 ,038 


50 


0 


87 




49 




34 


6 






62 


Not in low-income areas,. 


601 


11 


0 


63 




66 




51 










Chicago, 111. 




























623 


76 


1 


11 




46 




29 


9 






71 


Not in low~incomo areas.. 


^166 


19 


0 


73 




69 




51 


c 
O 






oo 


Detroit, .Mich. 




























318 




0 


93 




50 




28 


1 






76 


Not in low- income areas. . 


337 


f 32 


0 


79 




67 




45 


g 






65 


Philadelphia, Pa. 




























339 


69 


0 


96 




42 




23 


a 

O 






75 


Not in low-income areas.. 


305 


21 


0 


76 




67 




42 


5 






62 


Washington, D. C. 




























221 


93 


0 


85 




48 




33 








oo 


Not in lov;«- income areas. . 


306 


63 


0 


66 




66 




53 


ij 






*iO 


Los Angeles, Calif. 




























311 


55 


0 


92 




4 7 




41 


12 








Not in low-income areas.. 


185 


8 


0 


65 




64 




65 


a 
O 






52 


Baltimore, Md . 




























2.43 


77 


1 


00 




44 




20 


•J 






76 


Not in low- income areas. . 


170 


30 


0 


77 




67 




40 


«J 






64 


Houston, Texas 




























216 


61 


0 


90 




60 




31 


5 






78 


Not in low-income areas.. 


97 


11 


0 


94 




75 




45 


c 
O 






69 


Cleveland, Ohio 




























156 


75 


0 


95 




45 




27 


10 






76 


Not in low-income areas.. 


129 


24 


0 


79 




68 




45 


5 






65 


New Orleans, La. 




























227 


70 


1 


05 




52 




23 


9 






77 


Not in low-income areas. . 


38 


14 


0 


83 




74 




41 


5 






61 


Atlanta, Ga . 






























82 


0 


92 




46 




25 


e 






78 


Not in low-income areas.. 


108 


35 


0 


78 




72 




47 


4 






61 


St. Louis, Mo. 




























200 


70 


1 


06 




47 




27 


10 






73 


Not in low-income areas. . 


52 


16 


0 


83 




66 




44 


7 






61 



Note: Low-income areas in metropolitan areas are defined in terms of census tracts and in nonmetro- 
politan areas in terms of minor civil divisions (townships, districts, etc.) in which 20 percent or 
more of the population was below the low-income level in 1969. For a more detailed discussion of the 
low-income population residing in poverty areas, see 1970 Census of Population, Volume II report 
PC(2)-9B, Low-Income Areas in Large Cities , and Supplementary Report PC (SI) -56, Selected Characteristics 
of the Population in Low-Income Areas of Large Cities . 

Ci^-ies listed according to the 1970 census complete count figures for the black population. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Social and Economic Statistics Administration, Bureau of the 
Census . 
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Table 92. Summary of Social and Economic Characteristics of Black Persons, by Residence in Low-Income 
for Cities with 100,000 to 249,999 Blacks: 1970 



Selected cities 



Number 
of black 
persons 
( thou- 
sands ) 



Percent 
black 
of total 
popu- 
lat ion 



Depend- 
ency 
ratio 



Related 
chi Idren 
under 18 
yeiirs old — 
percent 
living 
with both 
parents 



25 years 
and over — 

percent 
high school 

graduates 



16 years ar.d over 



Percent 
unem- 
ployed 



Employed — 
percent in 
blue collar 
and service 
occupations 



Memphis y Tenn. 

In low-income areas.... 

Not in low-income ureas 
Dallas, Texas 

In low-income areas.... 

Not in low-income areas 
Newark, N.Jc 

In low-income areas. . 

Not. in low-income areas 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

In low-income areas.... 

Not in low-income areas 
Birmingham, Ala. 

In low-income areas.... 

Not in low-incom© areas 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

In low-income areas.... 

Not in low-income areas 
Oakland, Calif. 

In low-income areas..,. 

Not in low-income areas 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

In low-income areas.... 

Not In low-income areas 
Kansas City, Mo. 

In low-income areas. . . . 

Not in low-income areas 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

In low-Income areas. . . . 

Not in low-income areas 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

In low-income areas.... 

Not in low-income areas 
.Richmond, Va. 

In low-income are 

Not in low-income 
Boston, Mass. 

In low-income are 

Not in low-income 
Columbus, Ohio 

In low-income areas. , . . 

Not in low-income areas 



as* . . . 

areas 



as. . . . 

areas 



224 
17 



160 
47 



159 
47 



54 
7S 



116 
9 



83 
40 



82 
42 



100 
16 



66 
45 



72 
31 



68 
36 



62 
40 



81 
22 



56 
41 



83 
5 



75 
8 



73 
29 



59 
12 



70 
7 



60 
13 



64 
19 



68 
4 



61 
11 



55 
5 



60 
9 



77 
25 



42 
5 



39 
11 



1.09 
1.07 

0.99 
0.91 

1.01 
0.76 

0.98 
0.94 

0.99 
0.94 

1.00 
0.84 

0.90 
0.74 

1.00 
1.00 

1.01 
0.99 

1.13 
1.00 

0.99 
0.82 

0.93 
0.77 

0.99 
0.86 

0.94 
0.88 



54 
71 

55 
76 

48 
61 

50 
68 

57 
69 

47 
74 

52 
66 

51 
68 

51 
68 

54 
69 

43 
64 

45 
72 

46 
58 

49 
71 



24 
33 

32 
52 

30 
43 

26 
44 

29 
32 

23 
40 

39 
54 

28 
37 

34 
50 

28 
47 

30 

43 

18 
37 

43 
52 

33 

55 



11 
7 



14 
8 



10 
7 



78 
71 



78 
68 



75 
64 



76 
65 



80 
80 



77 

66 



VI 

56 



76 
69 



72 
64 



79 
69 



72 
63 



79 
63 



63 
56 



70 
59 



Source : 
Census. 



U.S. Department of Commerce, Social and Economic Statistics Administration, Bureau of the 
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Table 93. Summary of Characteristics of Black Families and Housing Units, by Residence in Low-Income Areas for 

Cities with 250,000 or More Blacks: 1970 





Faini 1 i OS 


Occxjpied housing units 


Selected c I ttes 


Numboi' 
of black 


I'crccn t 
below 
lev/ -In- 
come 


Percent 
with 
romale 


Percent 
with 2 
or more 


Head 
worked 
In 1969-- 
porcen t 


Pore on t 
reeol vinf* 
public as- 
sistance 


Pore ont 
renter 
occupied 


Renter 
occupied- 
pore ont 
with l.C 






fami 1 ios 


level 
in 1969 


head 


ca rners 


worked 50- 
52 weeks 


Income 
1969 


in 


OI moi'u 
pcM'sons 
per room 


Viiuf Via r»tf V \' 






























In 1 ow ~ I n c oni e •'wvna , » * * , * 


2\\, 


625 




27 


37 


3(> 




43 




27 


92 






20 


Not Iti low — lncomc nrous. « 


1-19, 


597 




11 


24 


56 




60 




n 


71 






15 


Ch icnj^o f in. 
































131, 


718 




30 


38 


36 




I 'J 




26 


as 






23 


Not in I ow ** I lie oinc iii'cus, « 


112, 


508 




10 


20 


58 




63 




8 


62 






11 


t »Tk It- U < r h 
































70, 


806 




27 


32 
20 


4 2 




39 




21 
10 


63 
35 






12 
8 


Not In low — Inconic urcus. » 


80, 


226 




11 


58 




55 








nu i 1 n ^1 <-> 1 ti)« { (1 ti>> 
i'n 1 1 ncieipn lu , t'n» 
































75, 


253 




31 


40 


40 




39 




29 


66 






15 


Not In low— Income nreas.. 


72, 


285 




12 


24 


62 








10 


37 






9 


Wnshlnjjton, U.C, 


































722 




25 


36 


49 




52 




13 


82 






24 


Not In low-lticome ureas.. 


73, 


157 




10 


24 


(vl 




69 




5 


66 






16 


Los An^c I es , Ca 1 1 f . 


































460 




28 


37 


40 




42 




31 


71 






18 


Not In low — income tireas ■ • 


'16, 


329 




11 


24 


57 




59 




13 


63 






8 


D«i 1 1 Itnore ^ Md . 






























I n low — 1 ncome ti reus 


50, 


866 




33 


40 


47 




44 




26 


81 






17 


Not in low— income nre&s, . 


38,886 




10 


22 


08 




67 




8 


54 






13 


Houston Texjis 






























In iow — i iicom <r oreiis 

No t In I ow — i nc ome s i*en s • • 


't9,824 
22,1'15 




29 
16 


26 
15 


54 
tifi 




52 
65 




10 
6 


64 
32 






22 
24 


Cleveltind Ohio 






























In low— Income lirefls 


35, 


617 




33 


37 


40 




41 




23 


77 






12 


Not In low-Income aretis.. 


31,663 




13 


20 


61 




63 




8 


43 






9 


New Orleans, 1^ , 
































50, 


4 20 




43 


34 


41 




4 2 




21 


76 






30 


Not in low-income areas.. 




753 




20 


18 


56 




54 




10 


55 






25 


Atlanta, Ga, 
































31, 


858 




36 


39 


4 9 




4 8 




21 


77 






23 


Not In low-income areas.. 


25, 


027 




12 


18 


69 




66 




7 


40 






17 


St, Louis, Mo. 
































4 2, 


642 




30 


35 


47 




46 




23 


74 






23 


Not in low-income areas.. 


12, 


381 




12 


22 


62 




62 




11 


47 






15 



Note: The poverty threshold for a nonfaiTn family of iour was .^13,743 in 1969. Fami 1 ies and unrela ted individuals 
are classified as beln^ above or below the poverty threshold (low-income level), usln^ the poverty index adopted 
by a Federal Interagency Conunlttee in 1969. 'fills Index centers around the Department of Af;rleul turo ' s Economy 
Food Plan and reflects the differing consumption requirements of families based on their size and composition, sex 
and ago of the family head, and farm-nonfarm residence. The low-income cutoffs for fai-m families have been set at 
85 percent of the nonfa/Tu levels. These cutoffs are updated every year to reflect the changes in the Consumer 
Price Index. The low-inco>ne (poverty) data exclude inmates of institutions, college students in dormitories, 
members of Armed Forces living In barracks, and unrelated individuals under 14 years of aRc, For a more detailed 
explanation, see 3 970 Census Subject Report, PC(2)-9D. 

Source; U.S. Department of C(jmmerce Social and Economic Statistics Administration, Bureaii of the Census. 
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Table 94. Summary of Characteristics of Black Families and Housing Units, by Residence in Low-Income Areas for 

Cities with 100.000 to 249.999 Blacks: 1970 



Selected cities 



Fom Hies 






Percent 








Head 




Percent 






lie low 


Percent 


Percent 


worked 


receiving 


Number 


1 ow ^ 1 n ^ 


wi th 


wi th 


2 


in 1969 




public as~ 


of black 


cocne 


female 


or more 


percen t 


slstance 


f«imll ier. 


level 


head 


earners 


worked 50- 


income in 






in 1969 








52 weeks 


1969 


•17 


711 


37 


30 




51 




49 


18 


3 


632 


23 


19 




62 




63 


12 


36 


295 


30 


29 




58 




53 


13 


10 


820 


11 


16 




77 




70 


5 


35 


551 


27 


40 




39 




43 


31 


1 1 


292 


12 


26 




57 




58 


14 


11 


982 


28 


33 




47 




49 


13 




.171 


12 


21 




64 




63 


5 


26 


322 


35 


28 




47 




48 


14 






25 


21 




57 




50 


9 


18 


706 


34 


37 




41 




42 


26 


g 




12 


18 




63 




58 


9 


18 


728 


26 


31 




43 




43 


30 


9 


967 


14 


21 




58 




57 


16 


22 


773 


36 


32 




47 




47 


20 


3 


596 


26 


24 




61 




59 


13 


14 


140 


26 


31 




53 




49 


14 


10 


377 


13 


19 




70 




61 


8 


15 


357 


30 


35 




51 




46 


26 


6 


987 


14 


22 




67 




62 


13 


15, 


658 


33 


40 




34 




37 


31 


8 


74 2 


18 


22 




50 




54 


10 


14 


108 


32 


39 




50 




49 


21 


9 


656 


14 


21 




69 




64 


6 


18 


206 


28 


42 




43 




41 


35 


5 


250 


16 


33 




53 




53 


22 


12 


179 


31 


35 




48 




46 


22 


9 


744 


11 


20 




65 




67 


8 



Occupied housing unl ts 



Percent 
renter 
occupied 



Renter 
occupied — 
percen t 
with 1,0 
or more 
persons 
per rOoin 



Memphis, Tenn . 

In low- income areas. . . . 

Not in low-lncome areas 
Dallas, Texas 

In low -income areas.... 

Not in low- Income areas 
Newark, N.J. 

I n low-income a roas .... 

Not in low- income areas 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

In low-lncome areas..,. 

Not in low -income areas 
hlnnlnj;ham, Ala. 

In low-income areas.... 

Not in low-income areas 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

In low -income areas.,,. 

Not in low-income areas 
Oakland, Calif. 

In low-income areas,.,. 

Not in low* -income areas 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

In low-income areas..,. 

Not in low-income area? 
Kansas City, Mo, 

In low-income areas.... 

Not in low-Income areas 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

In low-Income areas.,.. 

Not in low-income areas 
mttsburgh, Pa, 

In low-income areas..,. 

Not in low-Income areas 
Uichmonct, Vti. 

In low-income areas.... 

Not in low-income areas 
iioston, Mass. 

In low-income areas,.,. 

Not in low-income areas 
Culumbus, Ohio 

In low-income areas,... 

.Sot in low-income areas 



63 
30 



88 
72 



68 
38 



83 
49 



56 
49 



48 
22 



57 
25 



75 
49 



77 
49 



72 
39 



85 
74 



70 
38 



Source: U.S. Department of Ccnmerce, Social and Economic Statistics Administration, Bureau of the Census, 
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REFERENCES FOR TABLES 



Tabic 

1. For 1900, 1940. 1950, I960, ami 1 970- Ucccnnial Censuses. For 1965-1 969, and 1971-1973-unpublishcd 

Census Bureau estimates of resident population. 

2. For 1 970-Decennial Census. For 1965 and 1973-Current Population Surveys. 

3. Same as table 2, 

4. For 1960 and 1 970-Decennial Censuses. For 1 973-unpublished data from Current Population Survey 

(Five Quarter Average). 

5. Unpublished Census Bureau estimates of resident population. 

6. For 1959- 1 "in- 1. 000 sample of the 1960 census. For all other years-Current l-'opulation Surveys. 

7. Current Population Surveys. 

8. Same as table 7. 

9. Same as table 7. 

10. Unpublished Current Population Survey data. 

1 1. Unpublished data from Supplement to Current Population Survey conducted by the Bureau of tlie Census 

under the sponsorsliip of tlie Office of Fconomic Opportunity. 

12. For 1 959- l-in-1,000 sample of the 1960 census. For 1969 and 1 972-Current Population Surveys. 

13. Current Population Surveys. 

14. Same as table 13. 

1 5. Same as table 1 3. 

16. For 1959- 1 "in- 1. 000 sample of the 1960 census. For all other years-Current Population Surveys. 

17. Same as table 1 6. 

18. Current Population Surveys. 

19. Same as table 1 8. 

20. Same as table 18. 

21. Same as tabic 18. 

22. Same as tabic 18. 

23. Same as table 1 8. 

24 to 41. Current Population Surveys. 

42. "Minority Group Employment in the Federal Government.*' (November 1970, and May 1973>, prepared 
by Civil Service Commision. 
43 to 46, Current Population Surveys. 

47. Current Population Surveys. 

48. Same as table 47. 

49. Same as table 47, 

50. For 1960-Decennial Census. For 1965, 1970 and 1973-Current Population Surveys. 

51. For 1 960- 1 -in- 1, 000 sample of the I960 census. For P66, 1970, and 1973-Current Population Surveys. 

52. Current Population Surveys. 

53. Same as table 52. 

54. Same as table 52. 

55. Same as table 52. 

56. Decennial Censuses. 

57. 1970 Decennial Census. 

58. For Negro, 1 960-1 968-derived from vital statistics from the National Center for Health Statistics and 

Census Bureau estimates; for 1969 and 1970- Monthly Vital Statistics Report, Summary Report, Final 
Natality Statistics, Vol. 22, Nos. 7 aod 12. For Negro and other races and whites, 1960-1 968- Vital 
Statistics of the United States, Volume I-Natality 1968; for 1969 and 1970 -Monthlv Vital Statistics 
Report, Summary Report, Final Natality Statistics, Vol. 22, Nos. 7 and 12. For all races, 1 960-68- Vital 
Statistics of the Unite"d~States. V olume 1-Natality 1968; for 1969 and 1970 -Monthly Vital Statistics 
Report, Summary Report, Final Natality Statistics, Vol. 22, No. 12; for 1971-1973~-Unpublished Census 
Bureau estimates. 

59. Current Population Survey. 

60. For 1 970-Decennial Census. For 1965 and 1973-Current Population Surveys. 

61. For 1967-Survey of Economic Opportunity. For 1970-unpublished data from National Fertility Survey. 

For 1 973-Current Population Survey. 

62. Current Population Survey. 
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REFERENCES FOR TABLES-Continucd 



Tabic 

63. For 1960 ami 1 970~Dcccnnial Censuses. For 1973-Current Population Survey, 

64. For 1960 and 1 970-Deccnnial Censuses. For 1965 and 1973-Current Population Surveys, 

65. For 1960- Decennial Census. For 1973 -Current Population Sui-vey. 

66. Current Population Survey. 

67. Same as table 66. 

68. Same as table 66. 

69. Same as table 66. 

70. 1970 Decennial Census. 

71. '^Minority Group Fmployment in the Federal Govcrnnient/' (November 1973), forthcoming report 

prepared by Civil Ser\'ice Commission. 

72. Current Population Surveys. 

73. Snme as table 72. 

74. ''Black Women in Klectoral Politics/' {August 1973;, prepared by Harrington J. Br>'ce and Alan F, Warrick, 

Joint Center for Political Studies. 

75. 1960 and 1970-Decennial Censuses. 

76. Same as table 75. 

77. Same as table 75. 

78. Consumer Buying Expo::tations Survey obtained in the Quarterly Housing Survey (QHS) conducted 

1968- 1972. 

79. Same as table 78. 

80. For 1959-61 -National Center for Health Statistics, Vital Statistics of the United States, Volume 

Il-Mortality 1968. Part A. For 1971 - Monthly Vital Statistics Report. Vol, 22, No. 9, 

8 1 . Monthly Vital Statistics Report, Vol, 2 1 , No. 1 3, 

82. For 1 965-National Center for Health Statistics, Mortality Trends for Leading Causes of Death, Series 

20-No. 16. and unpublished data. For 1 970-unpublishcd data from the National Center for Health 
Statistics. 

83. For 1940-196S- Vital Statistics of the United States, Vol. M-Mortahty 1960 and 1968, Parts A and B. For 

1969- Vital Statistics of the Unite;: States, Vol, H-Mortality-Parts A and B. For 1 970- 19 72- Monthly 
Vital Statistics Report, Vol. 21. No. 13. Annual Summary for the United States. 1972, 

84. Current Population Survey, 

85. Same as table 84. 

86. Same as table 84, 

87. Same as table 84. 

88. For 1964-based on statistics from Potomac Institute et. al. For 1968, 1970, 1972, and 1 974-''National 

Roster of Black Elected Officials,*' Prepared by Joint Center for Political Studies. 

89. For '1970. percent Black-Decennial Census, For all Other figures-'^National Roster of Black Elected 

Officials, March 1974," prepared by Joint Center for Political Studies, 

90. Based on statistics from the 1970 Decennial Census and unpublished data from the Joint Center for 

Political Studies. 

91. 1970 Decennial Census. 

92. Same as table 91. 

93. Same as table 91 , 

94. Same as table 91. 
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DEFINITIONS AND EXPLANATIONS 



Most of the statistics in this report are from the 
Bureau of the Census, but some are from other 
government and private agencies. Specific sources are 
given in the section '* References for Tables/' 

The 1970 data from the Census Bureau arc from the 
1970 Census '.)f Population and Housing and Current 
Population Surveys (CPS). It should be noted that the 
data obtained from the CPS and the data obtained from 
the Census are not entirely comparable, due to differ- 
ent enumeration procedures and population coverage. 

The data collected from Hie March 1973 and 1974 
Current Population Surveys shown in tiiis report are, in 
some instances, not entirely comparable to earlier years 
because of revisions in the Current Population Survey. 
Starting in January 1972. 1 970 census-based population 
controls, metropolitan residence defmition, and other 
materials were introduced into the sample and estima- 
tion procedures. The major item affecting comparability 
at the overall national level is the introduction of 
popuj.ation control:; based on the 1970 census. Figures 
for previous years, except where noted, are tied in with 
1960 census-based population controls. Basically, these 
changes should have no substantial impact on summary 
measures, such is medinns aifd means, and on propor- 
tional measures, such as percent distributions. However, 
the changes may have more impact on the population 
levels in different subgroupings or within some parti- 
cular category. Specific instances in the tables of this 
report are footnoted accordingly. A detailed description 
of the changes appears in the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
report, Employment and Hamings, Vol. 18, No. 8, 
February 1972. 

Another' change in the Current Population Survey 
beginning as of December 1971. which affects occupa- 
tional data only, is the inclusion of a supplemental 
question, *'What were your most important activities or 
duties?'', which provided additional information for 
classifying persons by occupation. Additionally, changes 
in the occupational classification for the 1970 Census of 
Population were introduced in the Current Population 
Survey in January 1971. For a further explanation of 
these changes see Bureau of the Census Technical Paper 
No. 26, "1970 Occupation and Industry Classification 
Systems in Terms of Their I960 Occupation and 
Industry Elements" and Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Employment and EarningSj^ Volume 17, No. 8 and 
Volume 18, No, 8. 



Data on income covers money income only, prior to 
deduction for taxes, received from such sources as wages 
or salaries, net income from self-employment, Social 
Security, dividends, interests, public assistance and 
welfare, unemployment compensation, government 
pensions, veterans payments, etc. (Certain money 
receipts such as capital gains are not included). There- 
fore, money income does not refiect the fact that many 
families 'receive part of their income in the form of 
nonmoney transfers such as food stamps, health 
benefits, and subsidized housing; that many f&rm 
families receive nonmoney income in the form of 
rent-free housing and goods produced and consumed on 
the farm; or that nonmoney incomes are also received 
by some nonfarm residents which often take the form 
of the use of business transportation and facilities, full 
or partial payments by business for retirement 
programs, medical and educational expenses, etc. Tliese 
elements should be considered when comparing income 
levels. For a more detailed explanation, see Current 
Population Reports. Series P-60, Nos, 90 and 91. 

Food stamps. Data published by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture show approximately 2,800,000 families 
purchasing food stamps in May 1973, Estimates derived 
from the June CPS data show approximately 2,280,000 
primary families purchasing food stamps in May 1973. 
The difference between these numbers is the result of 
sampling and nonsampling errors inherent with data 
obtained using sample surveys, conceptual differences 
between the Food Stamp Program*s definition of a 
household and the Bureau of the Census' definition of a 
household and possible errors in the Food Stamp 
Program's administrative recordkeeping system. In 
addition to the number of primary families reporting 
the purchase of food stamps, the June 1973 CPS data 
show approximately 830,000 households headed by a 
primary unrelated individual reporting the purchase of 
food stamps for May 1973. Data published by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture show that the total number 
of persons in households participating in the Food 
Stamp Program in May 1973 was approximately 
12,358.000. The comparable figure estimated from the 
June 1973 CPS data is 9,881,000, about 80 percent of 
the USDA figures. 

Poverty index. Families and unrelated individuals are 
classified as being above or below the low-income level, 
using the poverty index adopted by a Federal Inter- 
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agency Committee in 1969, This index centers around 
the Department of Agriculture's Economy Food Plan 
and reflects the differing consumption requirements of 
families based on their size and composition, sex and 
age of the family head, and tarm-nonfarm residence. 
The low-income cutoffs for farm families have been set 
at 85 percent of the nonfarm levels. These cutoffs are 
updated every year to reflect the changes in the 
Consumer Price Index, The poverty threshold for a 
nonfarm family of four was S4,540 in 1973, $4,275 in 
1972, and S2,973 in 1959. The low-income (poverty) 
data exclude inmates of institutions, members of Arm ^H 
Forces living in barracks, and unrelated individuals 
under 14 years of age. For a more detailed explanation, 
see Current Population Reports, Series P-60, No. 91. 

Data on race of the child by race of the parent are 
from the 1970 census and should, essentially, reflect 
self-identification of race. In the 1970 census, with the 
use of self-enumeration, respondents had the oppor- 
tunity to classify themselves with respect to race. 
However, the race of the nonrespondents was obtained, 
for the most part, by the enumerator's observation in a 
direct visit. 

Statistics on Federal employment cover only Federal 
civilian employees on a full-time status as of the given 
date. The Classification Act (General Schedule and 
Similar) salary schedules are based on January 1973 pay 
rates which start at S4,798 a year for a GS-I employee 
and increase for each grade to $36,000 forGS-18at the 
entering level. Pay rales by grade for Postal Field 
Service, Regular Nonsupervisory, Regular Leader, and 
Regular Supervisory are not standard nation-wide. For 
example, the WG-1 salary varies by geographic areas. 



because in each wage area, the rates are determined by 
the prevailing rate in the private sector. 

Data for standard metropolitan statistical areas 
(SMSA's), except where noted, are defined as of 1970, 
Tlic standard Census definition is used for the four 
regions of the country. In that definition, the South 
includes the District of Columbia and the States of 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, and Texas. 

The population figures on central cities for 1960 and 
1970 apply to the area of the place at the time of the 
respective census. Hence, the indicated change, 1960 to 
1970, in population reflects the effect of any annex- 
ation or detachments. The 1973 figure does not include 
annexations (or detachments which are infrequent) 
which have been made since 1970; therefore, the 1973 
population figure in table 4 for central cities does not 
reflect any growth which may have occurred as a result 
of annexation. 

Individual figures are generally rounded to the 
nearest thousand without being adjusted to group totals, 
which are independently rounded; percentages are based 
on the unrounded numbers. In general, percentages 
which round to less than 0.5 are treated as zero. 

Definitions and explanations for most subjects in the 
report are found in tlie 1 970 Census of Population and 
Housing and Current Population Survey Reports, and in 
the specific sources listed under "References for 
Tables." 



SOURCE AND RELIABILITY OF THE DATA 



Source of Data. Most of the estimates in this report are 
based on data from the Current Population Survey of 
the Bureau of the Census. Other data were provided by 
various governmental agencies including the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Department of Labor; the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare; National Center for 
Health Statistics; and the Civil Service Commission. A 
complete list of sources for the tables is shown on pages 
136 and 137 of this report. 

Current Population Survey (CPS). Data collected from 
the Current Population Survey (CPS) from August 1972 
to the present are based on a sample spread over 46! 
areas comprising 923 counties and independent cities 
with coverage in each of the 50 States and the District 
of Columbia. Approximately 47,000 occupied house- 
holds are eligible for interview each month. Of this 
number, 2,000 occupied units, on the average, are 
visited, but interviews are not obtained because the , 



occupants are not found at home after repeated calls or 
are unavailable for some other reason. In addition to the 
47,000, there are also about 8,000 sample units in an 
average month wliich are visited but are found to be 
vacant or otherwise not to be interviewed. 

Data collected from 1967 through July 1972 from 
the CPS were based on a sample spread over 449 areas 
comprising 863 counties and independent cities with 
coverage in each of the 50 States and the District of 
Columbia; from 1967 through July 1971 approximately 
50,000 households were eligible for interview each 
month and from August 1971 through July 1972, the 
corresponding number was 47,000. Data collected in 
1962 through 1966 were based on a sample spread over 
357 areas comprising 701 counties and independent 
cities with coverage in each of the 50 States and the 
District of Columbia; approximately 35,000 occupied 
households were eligible for interview each month. Data 
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collected from May 1956 to 1962 were based on a 
sample spread over 330 areas comprising 638 counties 
and independent cities with coverage in the then 48 
States and the District of Columbia; approximately 
3S,000 occupied households were eligible for interview 
each month. Data collected before May 1956 wore 
based on a s;miple of 21,000 households. 

The estimating procedure used in the Current Popula- 
tion Survey involves the inflation of the weighted 
sample results to independent estimates of the civilian 
noninstitutional population of the United States by age, 
race, and sex. These independent estimates are based on 
statistics from the previous decennial census of popula- 
tion, statistics of births, deaths, immigration and emigra- 
tion, and statistics on the strength of the Armed Forces. 

Decennial Census of Population. Decennial census data 
in this report are based on complete counts or on the 
samples associated with the census as indicated in the 
list of sources. All data in this report from the 1950 or 
earlier decennial censuses are based on complete counts. 
Descriptions of the 5-, 15-, and 20-percent samples from 
the 1970 census are found in the appropriate census 
publications. The I960 I -in- 1,000 sample is a stratified 
systematic sample of .001 of the households enumer- 
ated in the 1960 census. 

Estimates of Dilapidated Housing Units with All Plumb- 
ing Facilities (DWAPF). In tlie 1960 census, each 
census enumerator classified each housing unit visited as 
"sound", "deteriorating'', or "dilapidated."' Dilapi- 
dated units are of two types: with all plumbing facilities 
and lacking some plumbing facilities, (any unit lacking 
some plumbing facilities is considered dilapidated). 

The 1970 census was conducted largely by mail, and 
questions on plumbing facilities were asked. Counts of 
housing units lacking some plumbing facilities were 
made, but there was no way to obtain estimates of 
DWAPF units directly from the census. User interest in 
comparability between 1960 and 1 970 housing quality 
statistics was sufficient to employ a special estimation 
method— known as synthetic estimation—for the 1970 
Census of Housing Volume HC(6)— Plumbing Facilities 
and Estimates of Dilapidated Housing— from wtiich 
tables of this report are taken. See introduction to the 
above-mentioned volume for an Explanation of Syn- 
thetic Estimation Method. 

Consumer Buying Expenditures. The 1968-1972 ex- 
penditure estimates are based on data obtained in the 



Quarterly Household Survey (QHS), The sample was 
spread over 235 areas comprising 484 counties and 
independent cities. The housing units in this sample 
were interviewed for six quarters with one-sixth of the 
sample retired and a new sixth introduced each quarter. 
The data for this report were based on interviews 
conducted in approximately 11,500 households each 
quarter. These households came from a larger sample of 
16,000 occupied housing units. The first time these 
housing units were visited, households with an annual 
family income less than $5,000 were identified and 
one-half of these were dropped from the sample for all 
subsequent visits. The units with income less than 
55,000 which were retained in the sample were given 
twice the weight of the other units in the sample to 
compensate for this subsampling. About 3,500 of these 
low income households were deleted from each quar- 
teriy sample. In addition to the 11,500 occupied 
housing units interviewed each quarter, about 1,000 
occupied units were visited but interviews were not 
obtained because uie occupants were not found at home 
after repeated calls or were unavailable for some other 
reason. In addition to the 16,000 occupied housing 
units, about 2,000 units were visited but were found to 
be vacant or otherwise not to be enumerated. The 
annual expenditure data were obtained by adding 
together quarterly data. 

The estimating procedures used in this survey in- 
.volved the inflation of the weiglited sample results to 
independent estimates of the number of owner-occupied 
and renter-occupied housing units by urban and rural 
residence based on data from the Current Population 
Survey (CPS), These CPS estimates have a lower 
sampling error due to a larger sample size and the use of 
other current independent estimates of the population 
of the United States, The use of CPS data in the 
estimation procedure introduced additional stability in 
the estimates for the QHS, 

Vital Statistics Data.^ Data on mortality rates are 
published by the Office of Health Statistics Analysis of 
the National Center of Health Statistics, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Data on number of 
deaths (numerators of death rates) are gathered from 
the offices of vital statistics of State governments, with 
the assistance of the Public Health Service, Decennial 
census figures by age, sex, and race, with adjustments,, 
are used for the denominators of death rates. For infant 
mortality rates, one divides the number of infant deaths 
by the total number of births; for maternal mortality 
rates, one divides the total number of deaths to women 
in childbirth by total births. 



' The I960 Enumerator Variance Study (Publication ER60 No. 
7'-Effects of Interviewers and Crew Leaders) showed extremely 
high coTTclaled response variaricc in the piopoitions d3\apidate(l 
and deteriorating, indicating high enumeration subjectivity and 
indicating relatively low reliability for the estimated population 
for cena'.w tracts and smaller areas. 
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^For details on methodology, see The Methods and Materials 
of Demography, Volume 2: Chapter 14 (Mortality) and Chapters 
16 and 17 (Natality), a Bureau of the Census publication 
(October, 1971). 
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Fertility statistics are of two types: fertility rates 
based jointly on vital statistics and census data (Ex- 
ample: total fer;.ility) and rates based on census and/or 
survey data alone. Children-ever-born statistics are of 
the second type as arc birth expectations statistics and 
cumulated proportion by age of women having first 
birth, 

. Reliability of the Estimates. Since the estimates are 
\ based on a sample, they may differ somewhat from the 
\ figures that would have been obtained if a complete 
census had been taken using the same schedules, 
instructions, and enumerators. As in any survey work, 
theXresults are subject to errors of response and of 
reporting, as well as being subject to sampling vari- 
ability. \ 

The stanX\iird error is primarily a measure of sampling 
variability, that is, of the variations that occur by 
chance becauscvu sample rather than the whole of the 
population is surveyed. As calculated for this report, the 
standard error also partially measures the effect of 
response and enumeration errors, but it does not 
measure, as such, any systematic biases in the data. The 
chances are about 68 out of 100 that an estimate from 
the sample would differ fron> a complete census figure 
by less thaii the standard error. Tlie chances are about 
90 out of 100 that this difference would be less than 1.6 
times the standard error, and the chances are about 95 
out of 100 that the difference would be less than twice 
the standard error. 

All statements of comparison appearing in the text 
are significant at a 1.6 standard error level or better, and 
most are significant at a level of more than 2.0 standard 
errors. This meano that for most differences cited in the 
text, the estimated difference is greater than twice the 
standard error of the difference. St?.tements of compari- 
son qualified in some way (e.g. by the use of the phrase 
"some evidence'') have a level of significance between 
1.6 and 2.0 standard errors. 



The figures presented in all the standard error tables 
are approximations to the standard errors of various 
estimates shown in this report, hi order to derive 
standard errors that would be applicable to a wide 
variety of items (for a given subject matter) and could 
be prepared at a moderate cost, a number of approxima- 
tions were required. .As a result, rhe tables of standard 
errors provided are an indication of the order of 
magnitude of the standard errors for a given subject 
matter rather than the precise standard error for any 
specific item. 

The reliability of an estimated percentage, computed 
by using sample, data- for both numerator and denomi- 
nator depends upon both the size of tlie percentage and 
the size of the, total upon which the percentage is based. 
Estimated percentages are relatively more reliable than 
the corresponding estimates of the nun)erators of the 
percentages, particularly if the percentages are 50 
percent or more. 

Note when using small estimates: Percentage distribu- 
tions are shown in this report only when the base of the 
percentage is greater than 75,000. Because of the large 
standard errors involved, there is little chance that 
percentages would reveal useful information when com- 
puted on a smaller base. Estimated totals are shown, 
however, even thougli the relative standard errors of 
these totals are larger than those for the corresponding 
percentage. These smaller estimates are provided pri- 
marily to permit such combinations of the categories as 
serve each user's needs. 

Data obtained from the Current Population Surveys 
and other governmental sources are not entirely com- 
parable. This is due in large part to differences in 
interviewer training and experience and in the differing 
survey processes. This is an additional component of 
error not refiected in the standard error tables. There- 
fore, caution should be used in comparing results 
between these different sources. 



Table A: Standard Errors of Estimated Numbers, Total or White Population 

Current Population Survey 



(68 chances out of 100) 



Size of estimate 
(thousands) 


Standard error 
(thousands) 


Size of estimate 
(thousands) 


Standara error 
(thousands) 




7 
10 
15 
23 
33 
47 




73 
102 
142 
210 
262 




5,000 














1 , 000 
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Table B. Standard Errors of Estimated Numbers, Negro and Other Races 

Current Population Survey 



(68 chances out of 100) 



Size of estimate 
(thousands) 


Standard error 
( thousands) 


Size of estimate 
(thousands) 


Standard ei '*or 
(thousands) 




5 
8 
9 
11 
14 
16 




25 
35 
49 
73 
91 
88 


















100 









Table C. Standard Errors of Estimated Percentages, Total or White 

Current Population Survey 
X68 chances out of 100) 



Base of percentages (thousands ) 



percentage 


100 


?.50 


500 


1 , 000 


2,500 


5,000 


10,000 


25,000 


50,000 


100,000 


2 or 08 


2.0 


1.3 


0.9 


0.7 


0.4 


0.3 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 




3.2 


2.0 


1.4 


1.0 


0.6 


0.5 


0.;", 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 




4.4 


.2.8 


2.0 


1.4 


0.9 


0.6 


0.4 


0.3 


0.2 


0.1 




6.4 


4.0 


2.9 


2.0 


1 .3 


0.9 


0.6 


0.4 


0.3 


0.2 




7.4 


4.7 


3.3 


2.3 


1.5 


1 .0 


0.7 


0.5 


0.3 


0.2 



Table D. Standard Errors of Estimated Percentages, Negro and Other Races 

Current Population Survey 



(68 chances out of 100) 



Estimated 
percentage 








Base 


of percentages (thousands) 












50 


100 


250 


500 


1 ,000 


2,500 


5,000 


10,000 




3 


.2 


2.2 


1 .4 


1.0 


0.7 


0. 


4 


0. 


3 


0 


2 




4 


.9 


3.5 


2.2 


1.6 


1.1 


0. 


7 


0. 


5 


0 


3 




6 


8 


4.8 


3.0 


2.1 


1.5 


1. 


0 


0. 


7 


0 


5 




9 


8 


6.9 


4.4 


3.1 


2.2 


1. 


4 


1. 


0 


0 


7 




11 


.3 


8.0 


5.1 


3.6 


2.5 


1. 


6 


1 . 


1 


0 


8 



Note: Table C (with appropriate factors from table E) , rather than D, is to be used for 
standard errors of estir^iated percentages for Negro and other races for income and low-income 
statistics . 
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Table E, Factors to be Applied to Tables A, B, C, and D to Est' late Standard Errors of Current 
Population Survey anJ 1960 Census l-in-l.OOO Data 

Survey nnd I960 Consus l-ln-1,000 Dtita 



Type of data 



CPS dntu 
col leclad 
Jan. 1967 
lo present 



Persons Fnmi 1 tes 



CPS data 
col I ec ted 
May 1956 (o 
Dec. 1966 



Persons 



Kami lies 



CPS data 
col lected 
prior to 
May 1956 



Persons ^ 



Kami lies 



1960 census 
l-ln-1,000 
data 



Persons 



Families 



Voting: 

Total United States. 
Uesldence : 

Total or whi te . . . . 

Negro and other. . . 



I ncome: ^ 

Es 1 1 ma t ed n umbo r s : 
Totnl or 'ilii te . . . . 
Nej;ro and otlior. . . 



Estimated Percon tages'' 



Low Income:^ 

Estimated numbers: 
T(5tal or whi te . . 
N'esro and other. 



Estimated percet\tages^ . . . 

Marital status, household 
and family character- 
istics;'* 

Total or whi te 

Negro and other 



Proportions — age at first 
birth 



Unemployment . 



Employmen t : 

Total or white: 

Both sexes 

Male only, female only . 



Negro and other. 



Employment (annual 
averages): 
Total or whi te : 

Both sexes 

Male only, female only. 



Negro and other. 



Unejnployment (annual 
averages ) 



Educational attainment. 



1.0 

1.7 
1 .4 



0.9 
0.8 



0.9 



1.8 
1.6 



1.8 



1.4 
1.7 



0,8 
0.9 



0.8 
0.7 



0.7 



0.6 
0.5 

0.5 

0.4 
1.0 



0.7 
0.6 



0.7 
0.6 



0.7 



0.8 
0.7 



1.2 



2.0 
1.7 



1.3 

1.0 



1.3 



2,6 
2,0 



2.6 



1.7 
2.0 



1.0 
1.1 



l.O 
0.9 



0.9 



0.7 
0.6 

0.6 

0.5 
1.2 



1.0 
0.7 



1 .0 
0.7 



1.0 



1.0 
0.9 



1.5 



2.6 
2.1 



1.5 
1.3 



1.5 



5,0 
2,6 



3,0 



2.1 
2.6 



1.2 
1 .4 



1.2 
1.1 



1.1 



0,9 
0.8 

0.8 

0.6 
1.5 



1.3 
0.9 



1.3 



1.3 
0.9 



1.3 



1.2 
1.1 



0.8 



0.6 



1.2 



0.6 



} 



0.8 
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- Represents zero. 

^Factors found in this column should also be used for unrelated individuals for all except the 
marital status category. For this category, use family standard errors for unrelated individuals. 

^To obtain the factors for income and low-income data collected in 1966^ multiply the factors for 
the period January 1967 to the present by 1.2. 

^For income and low-income estimated percentages, apply the factors to Table C for Negro and other 
races as well as total or white. 

''These factors are also to be used for population distribution: persons (residence only) and 
O Llles. The factors for total United States population for age, sex^ or race groups are 0.0 because 
the CPS population controls to independent estimates. 
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Diitn based on the CPS sample. Tables of standard 
errors tor estimates and percentages for characteristics 
pertaining to Total or White population (Tables A and 
C) and to Negro and other races (Tables B and D) are 
presented below. 

Table E represents factors which are to be applied to 
the figures ui tables A, B. C, and D to produce standard 
errors for the various subject miiUer areas. For example, 
to produce appro,\imate standard errors for total or 
white estimates for low-income persons based on data 
collected in the CPS after Januar\' 1967, multiply the 
appropriate figures in tables A or C by the factor 1,8, 
These tables present approximate sampling errors for all 
estimates based on the CPS and the I -in- 1 000 sample 
from the 1960 Census, The factors for families and 
households should be used for items which can typically 
appear only once in a given household, e,g., "Number of 
household heads/' or "Number of female household 
heads,'' 

Table D standard errors do not apply to income or 
low-income estimated percentages. Use table C with 
appropriate factors from tiible E to obtain income or 
low-income standard errors for estimated percentages 
for both 'Total or White'' and "Negro and other races,*' 
Table D standard errors with factors from table E, apply 
to all other estimated percentages throughout the report 
for Negro and other races. 

Data basi^d on vital statistics. Since sample statistics are 
not involved in the numerator or denominator of any 
vital rate (mortality or fertility), the standard errors for 
such rates are zero. 

Census or survey-based fertility rates. Table F shows 
standard errors of estimates census or sur\*ey-based 
fertility rates of women in a given class. Factors are also 
given which should be applied to table F to obtain 
standard errors for Negro women or for data based on 
other years. The sampling v^nabiliiy of the ratio of 
children per 1000 women depends on the shape of the 
distribution on which the rate is based, the size of the 
sample, the sample desigr-; and the use of ratio estimates. 

Data based on samples from the 1970 decennial 
census. Sampling errors of all data except for fertility 
rates from the S . 1 5-, and 20-percent samples of the 
decennial census sh»^wn in this report are small enough 
to be disregarded. The standard errors may be found in 
the appropriate census volumes, PC(1)C General Social 
and Economic Characteristics. United States Summar>\ 
and HC(1)B Detailed Housing Characteristics, United 
States Summary, For sampling errors of 1970-based 
fertility rates, apply the factor .04 to table F, 

Estimates of dilapidated housing units with all plumbjng 
facilities (DWAPF), Standard errors are not the hcsi 
measures of variability for DWAPF units because the 

o 
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synthetic estimates used are subject to an estimation 
bias. When a sample estimator is biased, a meaningful 
measure of its accuracy should reflect both variability 
and bias. Such measures are available and are published 
in Volume HC(6), Plumbing Facilities and Estimates of 
Dilapidated Housing, 

Data based on 1960 census 1-in-IOOO sample. Stand- 
ard errors for data based on the 1960 census 1-in-lOOO 
Simiple are estimated by applying the appropriate factor 
given in table E to the standard errors shown in tables 
A, B, C, or D, 

fllustrations: The source of table 8 in this report is the 
Current Population Survey, The table shows that in 1973 
there were 5,440,000 black families. Table B shows the 
standard error on an estimate of this size to be 
approximately 91,000, Table E shows the factor for 
estimates of household and family characteristics for 
families of Negro and other races is 0,7, Applying this 
factor to the figure from table B provides an approxima- 
tion to the standard error of this estimate of "about 
64,000, This means the chances are about 68 out of 100 
that the estimate would have differed from a complete 
census figure by less than 64,000, The chances are 95 
out of 100 that the estimate would differ from a 
complete census figure by less than 128,000, 

The source of table 17 in this report is the Current 
Population Survey, Of these 5,440,000 black families, 
table 17 shows that in 1973, 1 ,527,000 or 28,1 percent 
of these black families were below the low-income level. 
Table C shows the standard error of 28 1 percent on a 
base of 5,440,000 to be approximately 0,9 percentage 
points. Table E shows the factor for estimates of 
percentages for low-income characteristics for all fami- 
lies is 0,7, Applying this factor to the standard eiTor 
obtained from table C provides an approximation to the 
standard error of the 28,1 percentage of approximately 
0,6 percentage points, Consequentiy, chances are 68 out 
of 100 that the estimated 28,1 percent would be within 
0,6 percentage points of a complete census figure, and 
chances are 95 out of 100 that the estimate would be 
within 1,2 percentage points of a complete census 
figure, i,e,, tills 95 percent confidence interval would be 
from 26,9 to 29,3 percent. 



Differences: For a difference between two sample 
estimates, the standard error is approximately equal to 
the square root of the sum of the squares of the 
standard errors of each estimate considered separately. 
This formula will represent the actual standard error 
quite accurately for the difference between two esti- 
mates of the same characteristic in two different areas, 
or for the difference between separate and uncorrelated 
characteristics in the same area. If, however, there is a 
high positive correlation between the two character- 
istics, the formula will overestimate the true standard 
error. 
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Illustration of the computatioti of the standard error of 
a difference: Table 17 of this report shows that in 1973 
there were 48,919,000 white families of which 6.6 
percent were below the low-income level. Thus, the 
apparent difference between the percent of black 
families and the percent of white families below the low- 
income level for 1973 is 2 1.5 percent. The standard error 
of 28.1 percent is .6 percentage points as shown above. 
Table C shows the standard error on an estimate of 6.6 
percent to be approximately 0. 1 percentage points. Table 
E shows the factor for estimates of per'.:entages. for 
low-income family characteristics is 0.7. Applying this 
factor to the standard error obtained from uibie C 
provides an approximation to the standard error of .07 
percentage points rounded to O.l percentage points. The 
standard error of the estimated dif ference of 21.5 
percent is .6 percent = i/(.6)2 + (.1)^ This means the 
chances are 68 out of 100 that the estimated difference 
based on the siimple would differ from the change 
derived using complete census figures by less than .6 
percentage points. The 68 percent confidence interval 
around the 21.5 percent difference is from 20.9 to 22.1 
percent, i.e. 21.5% ± .6%. A conclusion that the average 
estimate of the difference derived from all possible 
samples lies within a range computed in this way would 
be correct for roughly 68 percent of all possible 
Sfimples. The 95 percent confidence interval is 20.3 to 
22.7 or 21.5 ± 1.2; thus, we can conclude with 95 
percent confidence that percent of black families below 
the low-income level is actually greater than the percent 
of white families below the low-income level in 1973. 



Illustration: Table 61 of this report shows that in 1973 
there were an estimated 1,442,000 black wives reporting 
of 18 to 39 years of age. These women had an average 
of 2.5 births per woman or about 2,500 children per 
1,000 women. Table F shows the standard error of 
2,500 children on a base of 1,442,000 women to be 
approximately 94. This means the chances are 68 out of 
100 that the estimate would have shown a fertility rate 
differing from a complete census figure by less than 94. 
The chances are 95 out of 100 that the estimate would 
have shown a fertility rate differing from a complete 
census figure by less than 188 (twice the standard 
error); i.e., the 95 percent confidence interval would be 
between 2,312 and 2,688 children ever bom per 1,000 
black wives reporting their birth expectations, age 18 to 
39. 



Consumer buying expenditures. Table G shows stand- 
ard errors of estimates of average household expendi- 



tures for selected items. The relative standard error is 
the standard error divided by the estimate. 

Medians. The sampling variability of an estimated 
median depends upon the form as well as on the size of 
the distribution from which the median is detemiined. 
An approximate method for measuring the reliability of 
a median is to determine an interval about the estimated 
median, such that there is a stated degree of confidence 
that the median based on a complete census lies within 
the interval. The following procedure may be used to 
estimate confidence limits of a median based on sample 
data: (1) From tables G and D and the factor Table E, 
determine the standard error of a 50 percent character- 
istic using the appropriate base; (2) add to and subtract 
from 50 percent the standard error determined in step 
(1); and (3) using the distribution of the characteristic, 
read off the confidence interval corresponding to the 
two points established in step (2). A two standard error 
confidence interval may be determined by finding the 
values corresponding to 50 percent plus and minus twice 
the standard error determined in step (1). 

Illustration of the computation of standard error of a 
median: Table 8 shows that the median income of 
black families was S7.269 in 1973. The size, or base, of 
the distribution from which (his median was determined 
is 5,440,000 families. 

1. Table C (recall that for income and low-income 
statistics, table D is not used for percentages) in 
conjunction with the appropriate factor from table E 
shows that the standard error of 50 percent on a base of 
5,440,000 is about 0.7 percent. 

2. To obtain a two-standard error confidence interval 
on the estimated median, initially add to and subtract 
fiom 50 percent twice the standard error found in step 
( 1 ). This yields percentage limits of 5 1 .4 and 48.6. 

3. From table 8 it can be seen that 48 percent 
(2,61 1,200) had incomes under S7,000 and 17 percent 
(925,000) had incomes between $7,000 and $9,999, By 
linear interpolation the lower limit on the estimate is 
found to be about: 

S7,000 + ($2,000) (^^'^ iv S7.07Q 

Similarly, the upper limit may be found by linear 
interpolation to be about: 

$7,000 + ($2,000) (^-'^^77^)= $7,400 

Til us, the 95 percent confidence interval ranges from 
$7,070 toS7,400. 
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Table F. Standard Errors on Estimated Census or CPS-Based Fertility Rates 

(68 chances out oi' 100) 



Children ever born per .1,000 women 



!vomen 


500 


1 ,000 


1 ,500 


2,000 


2,500 


3,000 


3,500 


4,000 




56 


101 


141 


179 


216 


255 


299 


343 




39 


72 


1 00 


126 


153 


181 


211 


242 




33 


59 


81 


104 


124 


147 


172 


197 


1 ,000,000 


28 


51 


71 


89 


108 


128 


149 


172 


2,000,000 


20 


36 


49 


63 


76 


90 


106 


122 


5 ,000,000. . . . 


12 


22 


32 


40 


48 


57 


66 


76 


10,000,000. . . 


10 


16 


22 


28 


34 


41 


48 


55 


15,000,000. . . 


8 


13 


17 


23 


28 


32 


38 


45 


20,000,000. . . 


7 


12 


16 


21 


25 


29 


34 


38 


25,000,000. . . 


5 


10 


13 


17 


22 


26 


31 


35 



Note; For data from 1956 through 1966, multiply by 1.2 and for data prior to 1956, 
multiply standard error by 1.5. For 1970 census data multiply by 0,04 



Table G. Estimates and Standard Errors for Household Expenditures (5-Year Average) 

on Selected Durables (1968-1972) 



I tems 


Households 


All 


U.S. 


White head 


Negro head 


Estimate 


Standard 
error 


Estimate 


Standard 
error 


Estimate 


Standard 
error 




$1,957 


$29 


$2,062 


$31 


$949 


$42 




1,053 


15 


1,091 


16 


697 


30 




67 


1 


69 


1 


52 


3 




39 


1 


42 


1 




1 




51 


1 


52 


1 


50 


3 




108 


2 


110 


2 


88 


5 




26 


1 


27 


1 


3 


1 




42 


1 


42 


1 


25 


2 




44 


1 


41 


1 


60 


4 




175 


3 


ISO 


3 


112 


6 


Radios, phonographs, Hi-Fi 
















106 


2 


108 


2 


100 


6 




410 


4 


415 


4 


383 


11 


Carpets, rugs, floor coverings. 


167 


3 


177 


3 


82 


4 




74 


1 


79 


1 


39 


2 
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